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Prophetically, the first American post on the site of Toledo was named Fort Industry. 
Its future was as an industrial, railroad, and shipping city, in whose arteries pulse 
iron ores and coal; its past was behind the dawn of Christianity, when prehistoric 
Americans, the Mound Builders, toiled at earthworks where Clayton and Oliver 
Streets now cross. Near Toledo’s site Mad Anthony Wayne's legion won Ohio 
from the Indians in the Battle of Fallen Timbers; and to Fort Defiance here Com- 
modore Perry reported the battle of Lake Erie,“We have met the enemy, and they 
are ours.” ... Toledo was incorporated as a city in 1837, after settlement of border 
warfare between Michigan Territory and Ohio. Canals aided its early development. 
In 1876, when the cover view was drawn, people crossed the Maumee River by 
Cherry Street Toll Bridge and travelled via the 40-year-old Erie & Kalamazoo Rail- 
road. ... From these beginnings modern Toledo (above) rose, to be one of the 
four leading cities of Ohio. Its population is estimated at 342,500; its retailing is a 
$112,550,000, its wholesaling a $138,830,000, business. Manufactured goods have a 
value of $218,380,000, placing it among the first twenty industrial cities in the 
United States. The output is 0.8 per cent of the national total and 1s produced by 0.4 
per cent of the nation’s manufacturing establishments... . Its industry is diversified, 
with products ranging from spark plugs to industrial furnaces. Glass is a leading 
manufacture and oil refineries and automobiles are among the major industries. 
Transportation lines include sixteen steam and two electric railroads. Toledo's 
Museum of Art, one of the six largest in the country, has a noted glassware exhibit. 
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CHICAGO RIVER SCENE AT SUNSET—PHOTOGRAPH BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 
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AND MANUFACTURING, 1935-1939 


for other dates, DuN & Braps7REeT, INc., 





1935 1936 1937 


Dotiar VoLuME, IN MILLIONS 


RETAIEING:. 66 sci.5 soars 33,161 37,472 39,992 
WHOLESALING ........ 17,662 20,894 23,154 
MANUFACTURING * . 44,994 535453 60,7107 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM Previous YEAR 


RETAILING . . + 13 a7, 
WHOLESALING +18 +11 
MANUFACTURING + 19 + 14 
INDEXES, 1935 = 100 
GT 8, ee 100 113 121 
| WHOLESALING Bint, thers ge 100 118 131 
| MANUFACTURING re 100 119 135 
1 Does not include railroad repair shops or gas manufacturers. 
* Census of Manufactures, 1937, complete coverage, not an estimate. 


I. Saves TRENDS FoR RETAILING, WHOLESALING, 


(Figures for 1935 based on Census of Business, 1935; 
estimates) 


1938 1939 
35,593 38,538 
20,176 21,855 
48,494 56,561 

—I!I + 8 

= 2) + 8 

— 20 +17 

107 116 
114 124 
108 126 








SURVEY of BUSINESS TRENDS—1939 
SALES and INVENTORIES 


THE FINAL REPORT 


How did 1939 sales compare with those of 1938? How high were inven- 
tories at the beginning of 1940 as compared with a year before, and a half- 
year before? How did separate lines of business fare? Answers to these 
and other questions important to business men are presented here in 
the record of a nation-wide survey, a Dun & BrapstrEET, INc., Re- 
search and Statistical Division project, directed by Walter Mitchell, Jr. 


March; broader, because audited re- 
ports from many large corporations 
were not available until after the March 
15 income tax deadline; deeper, be- 
cause there has been time to subject 
the figures to more thorough checks 
by mathematical devices and by con- 
ferences with trade observers. The 
estimates are based on the experience 
of 22,000 concerns, whose sales volume 
in 1939 was more than $30,000,000,000. 


LASH news compels attention. It’s 

exciting. But the fine points about 
the strategy of the battle, the grubby 
details underlying economic and busi- 
ness trends are the staples upon which 
both captains of industry and honest- 
to-goodness generals base their plans 
for the future. This final report pre- 
sents estimates built on a foundation 
both broader and deeper than was 
possible in the preliminary report in 
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Here executives may review the de- 
tail of sales and inventory data as far 
as it applies to their own industries, 
their suppliers, and their customers. 
Before beating the bush for these de- 
tails, let’s examine a few of the sum- 
mary findings. 

Manufacturers, whose sales volume 
was more severely buffeted than whole- 
sale and retail volume in the economic 
storm of 1938, recovered most of the 
1938 loss with a 17 per cent sales in- 
crease in 1939. Their total sales are 
estimated at 5614 billions, about 4 bil- 
lions below 1937, the best year of the 
Thirties (table 1). 

With shorter steps to retrace, retail 
sales advanced less, 8 per cent in inde- 
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pendent stores and 7 per cent in chain 
outlets. The total volume of retail 
trade, estimated at 38, billions in 
1939, was 3 billions more than the year 
before, still 114 billions short of the 
1937 peak. 

Although wholesale dollar volume 
likewise swelled by 8 per cent, the in- 


SALES AND INVENTORIES—COMPARISONS WITH 1935 


RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND MANUFACTURING, 1935-1939 


the limited number of lines analyzed. 

Contract construction, of the types 
covered by the survey, was second only 
to manufacturing in 1938-1939 com- 
parisons. Receipts in 1939 were 12 
per cent larger than in 1938; moreover, 
3 per cent above 1937. 

Added together, these dollar volume 


(Index numbers, data from tables 1 and Il) 





the retail price of any article is cer- 
tainly larger than the price f.o.b. fac- 
tory. But a washing machine, for 
example, may have entailed sales by a 
blast furnace, foundry, rolling mill, 
machine shop, wire plant, paint fac- 
tory, rubber company, plastic molder, 
and a dozen others. 
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(To be approached with caution, these indexes start at 100 in 1935 for sales and Jan. 1, 1936 for inventories, 
The choice of the base year and its hazards are discussed in the text.) 


crease recaptured little more than half 
the ground lost in 1938. Wholesale 
merchants (excluding agents, brokers, 
and commission houses) sold an esti- 
mated volume just short of 22 billion 
dollars in 1939, some 14 billions less 
than in 1937. 

Service trades, running about even 
with retailing, took in 6 per cent more 
in 1939 than in 1938 and topped 1937 
by a small margin, according to data for 
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~ WHOLESALING 





increases would look at least as good if 
expressed in quantities of goods, for 
the average price level, as recorded by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale price index of 784 com- 
modities was slightly lower in 1939 
than in 1938. 

For the volume of manufacturers’ 
transactions greatly to exceed retail 
trade volume seems puzzling at first 


glance. Except in unusual instances 
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~~~ MANUFACTURING 


The much-talked-of inventory accu- 
mulation during the late Summer and 
Fall, is reflected in increases generally 
through all the stages of production 
and distribution (table II). 

Wholesale trade started 1940 with 
stocks estimated at 2.6 billion dollars, 
slightly above the embarrassingly high 
level at the start of 1938, and 11 per 
cent more than on January 1, 1939. 

Manufacturers’ inventory valuation 
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In 1939 manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers recovered from one-half to two-thirds S ALE S 


of the 1937-1938 decrease in sales. The tallest column represents $60,710,000,000. 
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(Figures for January 1, 1936 based on Census of Business, 1935, and Statistics of Income, 19353 
for other dates, DUN & BrapsTtREET, INC., estimates) 
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| II. Inventory TRENDs FoR RETAILING, WHOLESALING, AND MANUFACTURING, 1935-1939 


Jan. 1, 1936 Jan. 1, 1937 Jan. 1, 1938 July 1, 1938 Jan. 1, 1939 July 1, 1939 Jan. 1, 1940 
PMN MBNIINNS os og oc a 5s Oem os niles 4,416 4,717 5,033 4,852 4,757 4,985 5,069 
MUIREEARANG: 6 ccs os-ctin sievecisies o's 2,054 2,368 2,543 2,416 2,365 2,426 2,632 
MANUFACTURING «2 5 .66.660050055 66 8,653 9,951 11,851' 10,938 10,543 10,406 11,257 
| P . ~~ ~1 6: ICE P . 7 Ts , 
| ERCENTAGE (CHANGE FROM REVIOUS JANUARY 
OAM 0 sid ardour Rae ee + 7 + 7 — 4 ao ee We a7 
DU AMIUMATENG |: 5\1.,5101c)wuiesin 4 elon s 5:00 + 15 + 7 ae) ey, ts Be 
DRANURACTIRING 5. .5icis\seeisicise «54 +15 + 19 — 8 —i1 —1 = ep 
INDEXES, JANUARY I, 1936 = 100 
RR MARIMOUG 5s ins 1b wins 65h nine Ot aie is, 100 107 114 110 108 113 115 
WVPIGUESITING <2. 65. 355iiorciarenie nese 100 115 124 118 115 118 128 
DARNESEACTOORING os 65 03.0.5 sisson. 100 115 137 126 122 121 130 
1 The corresponding figure in the Census of Manufactures, 1937, is less than this total for January, 1938, by $1,837,000,000. The census covers only manufacturing 
plants within the United States while Dun & BrapstrEET estimates are based on concerns as corporate units, whose inventories may include foreign holdings, goods 
in warehouse, etc. 











increased by 7 per cent during the 
second half of the year, following a 
slight curtailment in the first half, 
but a substantial part of the added bil- 
lion dollars represented more goods- 
in-process. The estimated value of 
114 billions at the year-end fell a half 
billion, or 5 per cent, short of the hold- 
ings after the 1937 spree. 

Retail chains added g per cent to 
their inventories during 1939; inde- 
pendent retailers, 6 per cent. The net 
result is an estimated value of 5 billions 
for all retail inventories on January 1, 
1940, a 7 per cent increase during the 
year. 

Rising prices during the Fall doubt- 
less caused part of the increase in value 
of stocks on hand. The general price 
level, as shown by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index, was higher at the end 
than at the beginning of the year, even 
though (as noted before) the average 
for 1939 was below that for 1938. How- 
ever, even after allowance for these 
distorting lenses, wholesale and retail 
stocks increased at a rate which justi- 
fied the caution signals raised at the 
time. 

No rule of thumb has been devised 
to tell just how much added inventory 
is required to handle a given increase 
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of sales, but history appears usually to 
shake a reproving finger at rates of 
accumulation not in reasonable propor- 
tion to the rates at which sales expand. 
Apparently such a condition did de- 
velop in the field of wholesaling, while 
the amount of goods on retailers’ 
shelves about kept pace with sales 
growth. Manufacturing inventories 
advanced less than half as rapidly as 
sales; moreover they reflected, in many 
heavy industries, a probably unavoid- 
able expansion of the value of goods 
in process. 


Also Indexes 


Survey data have also been translated 
into indexes. Sales volume for 1935, in 
each trade and industry, was considered 
equal to 100 and index values since 
that time computed from the dollar 
estimates. This base—as with the Janu- 
ary 1, 1936 base for inventories—in- 
volves no assumption that 1935 was 
“normal.” It was merely the starting 
point for this series of Surveys; none 
of the succeeding years appears any 
more logical as a base. 

For readers interested in the charac- 
ter of the statistical devices used in de- 
riving the survey’s estimates, in the pit- 
falls to be avoided, and in the checks 
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and tests applied to the results, a few 
notes appear on pages 51-52. Con- 
trary to the old adage that “figures 
don’t lie but liars figure,” raw, un- 
chaperoned figures will lie, cheat, and 
steal if they are not watched every 
minute. 

Any reader who is about to venture 
from here into the jungle of detail for 
industries and trades needs a compass 
and a native guide. For him the limi- 
tations of the survey and cautions re- 
garding its use are a more important 
subject than a recital of its virtues. 

In the first place, the original data 
were in dollar values, not quantities of 
goods. To reflect quantities the dollar 
estimates of sales must be qualified by 
year-average price changes, dollar esti- 
mates of inventories by year-end price 
changes. 

Secondly, the figures reflect the ex- 
periences of companies rather than 
what happened to specific commodities. 
Thus, if a corporation’s principal 
activity is the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, its total sales are credited to 
the automobile industry, even though 
the company manufactures substantial 
quantities of refrigerators, airplane en- 
gines, and other products. 

Thirdly, the survey results are based 














on a sample, not a complete census, 
and the sample consists of voluntary 
returns. Research-minded management 
is often better-than-average manage- 
ment. The lame, the halt, and the 
blind, moreover, are not generally dis- 
posed to spread the news of their ill- 
luck. 

The survey estimates may have there- 
fore some upward bias, but this ten- 
dency is in part compensated by the 
omission of every concern which has 
been in business less than two full years. 
These disqualified cases naturally in- 
clude many lusty business babies en- 
joying — percentagewise— phenomenal 
growth. 

From the detailed trade-by-trade dis- 
cussion which follows, the reader will 
doubtless want to select, for first scout- 
ing, reports on those lines of direct 
interest to him. 

A manufacturer of men’s clothing, 
for example, might discover first of all 
that his own 18 per cent increase in 
sales in 1939 was somewhat better than 
his industry’s average of 14 per cent. 
He built up his inventories during the 
year by only 15 per cent and therefore 
notes with interest that the other pro- 
ducers covered by the survey started 
1940 with 27 per cent larger stocks than 
a year earlier. He wonders how much 
of the added value was in piece goods 
bought at pre-war prices and how much 
the stock of finished garments hanging 
over the market in January may have 
been related to an unsatisfactory Spring 
season. Perhaps answers to those ques- 
tions will help him understand more 
completely the competition and price 
levels in the Spring season just closed, 
which in turn is background for plan- 
ning Fall merchandising. 

He then looks back to the story of 
his suppliers. A comparison with other 
industries shows that woolen and wor- 
sted textile weavers participated in one 
of the most spectacular sales booms 
recorded in 1939—volume up 4g per 
cent. But he stops again at the next 
figure, drawing on current gossip in 
the trade, to estimate how much of 
the 20 per cent addition to-woolen mill 





inventories may have piled up in fin- 
ished goods. His conclusions may help 
him appraise the prospects for material 


prices during the rest of 1940. 

His customers’ trade history in 1939 
also stirs up a question. Total sales 
of full-line men’s clothing retailers in- 
creased 10 per cent in 1939, but shops 
selling mostly haberdashery sold only 
5 per cent more. Obviously, then, suits 
and overcoats must have made a cos- 
respondingly greater gain in 1939 than 
the average for the men’s clothing line 
as a whole—perhaps even 15 or 20 
per cent over 1938. Does that mean 
that consumers who stocked up on 
suits and coats last Fall will sit tight 
next Fall? Or do the increases in sales 
of automobiles and electric appliances 
mean a recovery in consumer purchas- 
ing power and the “will-to-spend,” 
which will convert payrolls into bigger 
sales of clothing next Fall? 


He also observes that the apparent 
increase in retail sales of his product 
ran about even with the trend of men’s 
clothing manufacturers’ sales, hence 
the 9 per cent increase in stocks held 
by retail clothiers may have been other 
types of goods. Comparison with his 
cwn sales in recent Spring months 
yields the opportunity to see how such 
deduction and prophecy works out and 
suggests how much forecasting he can 
do on the basis of monthly retail sales 
and inventory estimates now becoming 
available from the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The above example may not be 
wholly realistic, and may not cover all 
the possibilities, but it does suggest 
how the figures have been used. The 
business statistician, who should know 
a little about all trades, must leave the 
rest to the business man who knows 
all about his own trade. 





CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


RETAILING 


Reports from 14,000 retail concerns 
with sales of six billion dollars in 
1938 form the basis for the estimates 
of trends among independent retailers 
in 34 trades and chain operators in 
nine trades. The prevailing upward 
trends in 1939 were the net results of 
larger sales and inventories reported by 
about two-thirds of these retailers, with 
the remainder reporting no change or 
downward movements. In the para- 
graphs below changes in sales volume 
are for the year 1939 compared with 
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1938; in inventory values, January 1, 
1940, compared with January 1, 1939, 
unless otherwise noted. 

Foop aNp Farm Suppwigs. Again, as 
before in recent years, sales of small 
independent grocers without meat 
counters compared unfavorably with 
those of combination grocery and meat 
stores. Straight grocers’ sales increase, 
negligible; grocery and meat stores 
nearly 3 per cent. Inventory increases, 


7 and 9 per cent, respectively. Trade 


observers believe that many grocers 
were caught with war-scare stocks of 
sugar and other commodities. In- 
creases in both sales and inventories 
occurred in the face of the lower prices 
which prevailed throughout 1939, al- 
though to a lesser extent in the closing 
months. 

Independent and chain retail bake 
shops fared about the same, with sales 
increases of approximately 1 per cent. 

Sales of 1,300 reporting country gen- 
eral stores, up only 1 per cent. This is 
another chapter in an old story—the 
loss of trade from the country general 
store to the larger trading centers. 

A significant sequel is the 8 per cent 
sales increase for farmers’ supply stores, 
which deal in seeds, fertilizer, feeds, 
and implements, and generally are not 
competitive with stores in the larger 
trading centers. Like the general stores, 
however, they apparently loaded up 
with merchandise during the Fall; in- 
ventories up II per cent. 


GeneraL Mercuanoise. Sales of in- 
dependent and chain department stores, 


with their wide range of merchandise, 
up 5 and 6 per cent respectively. A 
limited inventory increase of 3 per cent 
among the independents during 1939 
may have been due partially to the 
unwillingness of department store 
managements to load up under pressure 
of war hysteria and partially to sub- 
stantial Christmas holiday sales just 
before inventory time. Chains’ year- 
end stocks, up'6 per cent. 
Independent and chain limited-price 
variety stores’ sales, up 7 and 6 per cent. 
Respective inventories, up 11 and 13 
per cent, indicating to trade observers 
advance purchases of imported toys and 
novelties during the late Summer and 
Fall, in fear of war-time shortage. 
With the exception of the automobile 
trade, the outstanding sales record of 
the year was reported by the mail-order 
houses, an 18 per cent increase. 


Apparet. Full-line men’s clothing 
and furnishing stores’ sales increase: 


double that of haberdashery and hat 


shops. Stocks of both, up between 8 
and g per cent. 

Independent and chain women’s 
ready-to-wear stores: sales up 7 or 8 
per cent, inventories 2 and 4 per cent. 
Trade observers report that furs and 
small wares accounted for an abnor- 
mally large proportion of the increased 
sales—to some extent at the expense 
of the dress and coat business. 

In contrast, consumers in 1939 did 
poorly by their feet. Sales of inde- 
pendent shoe stores up only 2 per 
cent, those of chains only 4. In spite 
of trade opinion and other reports to 
the contrary, inventories of indepen- 
dents appeared to be 6 per cent higher 
and chains 14 per cent higher at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. 
House Furnisuincs. During 1939, 
radios, washing machines, and other 
appliances attracted the eye of many 
acitizen. The 17 per cent sales increase 
in these stores was topped only by mail- 
order and automobile retailing. 

The 629 reporting furniture stores’ 
sales, up 13 per cent. This estimate is 
conservative in comparison with an- 


other recent report showing sales in 


this trade up about 20 per cent in 1939. 
Additions to stocks, moderate. 





LuMBER AND BuILDING MATERIALS. A 
sales increase of only 10 per cent among 
lumber yards in 1939 may seem small 
in view of reports of a greatly increased 
volume of construction. Much of this 
construction, however, was government 
work or in other large contracts, ma- 
terial for which was purchased direct 
from manufacturers or wholesalers. In- 
ventories up only 6 per cent, despite 
the fact that wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials rose during the year an 
average of 4 per cent. 

Hardware dealers apparently shared 
even less of the additional construction 
business; their sales rose only 6 per cent 


over 1938. 


Automotive. Automobile dealers 
turned in the spectacular performance 
customary in that trade, whether the 
general trend of business is toward the 
basement or the roof. Sales of auto- 
mobile dealers were up 26 per cent, 
inventories only 4. 

Chain auto accessory stores increased 
sales in 1939 by 20 per cent, almost 
twice as much as independents with 
II per cent. 

For some 1,200 independent filling 
stations, a 5 per cent sales increase de- 


spite lower gasoline prices. 





CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


WHOLESALING 


More than 2,000 wholesale concerns, 
with a total sales volume of approxi- 
mately 950 millions dollars, about 5 
per cent of the national total, form the 
basis for the estimates. In two of the 
twenty trades, estimates by the United 
States Department of Commerce, based 
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on exceptionally broad samples, have 
been used. 

Three-quarters of the reporting con- 
cerns last year increased their sales. 
At the same time, 70 per cent of the 
wholesalers were building up stocks 
above their 1938 year-end levels. 
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EsTIMATED 
VALUE, 1939 
Millions 
of Dollars 
6,611 
1,438 
2,851 
693 

61 
1,568 


1,169 


210 
108 
851 


2,384 
1,229 
158 
664 
333 
7,693 
4,784 


253 


2,656 


1,570 
985 
1,089 
1,017 
125 
265 
144 
363 


31,741 


INDEPENDENT 


RETAILERS 

(34 trades) 
OMS rae ee en ke oe 
LSC | i ee ae 
Groceries and Meats......... 
Meat and Fish. . 
AMER 8 man ewdcicte nods 
Other Food Stores 


FARM SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
STorEs , 

Country General Stores 

Farmers’ Supplies 

Farm Implements 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE. . 
Department Stores 
Dry Goods, Gen’l Merchandise 


Limited-Price Variety 
Mail-Order Houses 


APPAREL ...... 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishings ........ 

Haberdashery and Men’s Hats 

Fai s Ready-to-Wear 
Family, Children’s deettaote 

SHOES! 5.20. 

nnenee House FurnisH- 
INGS . 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings . . 

Radios, E Seateie, ies Appliance S 

Furniture aia 


LumBeErR, BuILpDING MATERIALS, 
HARDWARE .. 


Lumber and Building Materials 
Paint, Wallpaper, and Glass 
ERAVOAWAR@ 4g 5. oss cds os: ; 
Hardware, Farm Implements 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 

Motor Vehicles. A £3 
Automobile Accessories, Parts 
Filling Stations...... 

ALL OTHER 

Restaurants, Eating Places 
Drinking Places, Taverns, Bars 
Drugs and Cosmetics........ 
Coal, Other Buh co cass «os 
Nurseries and Florists 

Jewelry erat : 
Stationery, Books, Newsdealers 
All Other Retail Stores...... 


ALL INDEPENDENT RETAILERS. 


Retrart CuHains 
(9 trades) 


Groceries and Meats 

Bakeries . 

Department Stores 
Limited-Price Variety 
Women’s Clothing, Accessories 
Shoes . . 

Automobile Accessories 
Restaurants, Eating Places 
Drugs and Cosmetics 


RetTait CHAINS 


Ald, RETAMING. «osc ccse ve 


Jan. 1, 


1937 
103 


103 
103 


108 
103 


108 
136 


116 


110 
107 
104 
134 


110 


110 


116 


© 


108 
105 


109 


107 
120 


109 


107 
108 
107 
104 
Ill 


104 
10! 
114 
115 


104 
118 


106 
100 


106 


96 


121 
116 
125 
108 
119 


110 


INpEX OF DoLLaR VALUE 
(January 1, 


hans. 3, 


1938 
103 


104 
103 


112 
106 


I12 
157 
114 
107 
114 
III 
133 


118 


120 


129 
116 


118 
132 


116 


117 
111 


124 
139 


140 
128 
138 


109 
126 
117 


99 


114 


94 
Ig 
Ils 
123 
120 


“=F 


July 1, 


1938 


105 
105 


106 


104 
166 


in 
116 
121 
II4 


114 
116 
114 


104 
120 
116 


117 
12 


113 
130 


116 
139 
156 


I1oO 
I2!I 


113 
100 


INVENTORIES 


1936 = 100) 


Jan. 1, July 1, 
1939-1939 
104 

107 110 
102 104 
109 ; 
103 104 
110 6106 
157 154 
109 

98 102 
III 114 
112 128 
129 

IIl 

107 113 
116 126 
II5. 119 
109 113 
111 116 
112 

105 109 
113 120 
115 118 
115 
117-122 
Iz 124 
109 112 
I2 124 
121 

1160 134 
132. 142 
141 151 
110 rit 
KE? «FE 
114 113 
101 101 
108 

89 88 
114 128 
107. 119 
122 129 
99 Ito 
124 154 
Itt 104 
106 

108 =113 





Jan. 1, 


1940 


112 
114 
110 


II5 


106 
I2!I 
164 
118 
101 
117 
124 
155 


118 


117 
125 
117 
116 


118 


114 
126 


124 
103 


Y 


115 


97 


120 
122 
59 
12) 
II3 
156 


Ito 


—. TREND 


EstIiMATED 











DURING VALUE 
1939 JAN. 1, 1940 
Per Cent Millions 
Change of Dollars 
+ 8 353 
Se 153 
= 9 200 
+ 5 393 
+ 4 262 
Ful 75 
+ 4 56 
+ 8 801 
+ 3 340 
+ 6 204 
+11 28 
+ 19 229 
+ 6 521 
+ 9 171 
+ 8 65 
+ 2 110 
+ 6 100 
+ 6 75 
+ 7 283 
“—e5 64 
+7 14 
+ 8 205 
+ 5 612 
ae 293 
+ 7 40 
4 22: 
+ 2 56 
4S 648 
+ 4 481 
+11 56 
+ 7 Iii 
+ ae 248 
—~ 3 99 
+a 157 
5 ae 37 
-+ 6 254 
+ 6 4,406 
+9 132 
+ 6 192 
+ 13 116 
+ 4 44 
+94 72 
+ 26 47 
— I 6a 
+ 9 663 
+- 7 5,069 
I 9 4 





In eleven out of the twenty trades 
sales advanced 10 per cent or more. 
Only seven reported 1938-1939 sales in- 
creases which at least matched 1937- 
1938 setbacks: 


c—Per Cent CHANGE— 
IN SALES VOLUME 


1937 1935 

to 1938 to 1939 

Confectionery ....-cccccccsseveees = § + 8 
a eo Se ee oe - 8 + 8 
Clothing, Furnishings, Shoes....... — 10 + 13 
Lumber, Millwork, Bldg. Materials. — 18 + 19 
Petroleum Products. ............-. +5 
Automotive Equipment...........- 7 + 13 
LZ 


AOACCO POOUUCE os 5 seis eso vie» ‘ I 
Foops anv BeveraceEs. Increases of 4 
per cent in sales and 11 per cent in 
stocks reported by wholesalers of foods 
and beverages in 1939 cannot tell what 
actually happened to the individual 
trades making up this group. Sales of 
alcoholic beverage dealers were up 10 











per cent; warehouse stocks of liquors 
rose even higher, 19 per cent. 

Sales by dairy and poultry products 
dealers, shrank about 3 per cent, with 
only four out of every ten concerns in 
the survey reporting increases. Grocery 
wholesalers—including both general 
line and specialty line establishments— 
reported only a 2 per cent rise in vol- 
ume. The limited advance in this trade 
resulted in part, some trade observers 
declare, from an adverse effect of the 
Robinson-Patman Act on voluntary- 
group wholesalers. In addition, gen- 
eral line wholesale grocers reported 
stocks up 13 per cent, probably repre- 
senting Fall purchases of sugar and 
other items affected, or thought to be 
affected, by war conditions. 








According 


Dry Goons anp APPAREL. 
to observers in the trade, dry goods 
wholesalers’ inventories probably in- 
creased by more than the estimate of 
14 per cent; perhaps as much as 20 or 
25 per cent above the level at the 
beginning of the year. 

A notable instance of inventory ac- 
cumulation appears among clothing, 
furnishings, and shoe wholesalers, with 
stocks 23 per cent above the 1938 year- 
end figure. This estimate is substan- 
tiated by trade observers who estimate 
that shoe inventories were up at least 
25 per cent, while the physical volume 
of stocks held by ready-to-wear jobbers 
increased approximately 15 per cent. 
Prices for these goods moved steadily 
upward during this period. 











som ? — | 
IV. WHOLESALERS SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS, 1935-1939 | 
| 
SALES INVENTORIES | 
TREND INDEX CF Do_LarR VaALUE——————_ Trenno EstTiMATED 
—INDEX OF DoLLAR VALUE—, 1938 10 EstTiMATED i . (January 1, 1936 100) DURING VALUE 
(1935 = 100) 1939 Vatue, 1939 20 WHOLESALE TRADES 1939 JAN. 1, 1940 
Per Cent Millions Jan. 1, Jan. 1, July 1, Jan. 1, July 1, Jan.1, Per Cent Millions 
1939 1937 1938 1939 = Change of Dollars 1937-1938 )~——-1938 ~—— 1939, :1939 1940 Change of Dollars 
IIT 122 109 114 + 4 6,639 Foops AND BEVERAGES 118 128 124 138 +411 593 
114 122 116 125 + 8 140 Confectionery ‘ 109 116 124 114 109 123 + 8 II | 
110 121 112 09 — 3 589 Dairy and Poultry Products 
107 117 105 108 + 2 2,102 Groceries mates 119 126 115 #118 317 134 + 13 324 
111 122 112 121 + 8 680 Meat end Fist... 60s as ss 110 95 81 104 106 100 — 4 19 
115 123 110 117 — 7 1,140 Produce and Fruits. | 
129 142 125 137 + 10 958 Alcoholic Beverages. aan 121 129 24 243 140 270 + 19 94 | 
103 116 102 104 + 2 1,030 Other Food Specialties : 115 136 131 127 139 + 6 145 
114 116 101 ri2 +11 1,836 Dry Goops AND APPAREL “ 108 116 96 113 +17 270 | 
114 114 103 117 + 13 757 Clothing, Furnishings, Shoes. . 112 126 122 114 123 140 +33 103 
114 117 99 109 + 10 1,079 Dry Goods (general line)... .. 106 Ill 101 89 94 101 + 14 167 | 
LumBER, BurLDING MATERIALS, | 
124 141 Mg: 137 “Oe 8S 1,260 HARDWARE ... eres 113 121 112 25 +11 213 | 
Lumber, Millwork, Building 
127 149 22 145 + 19 716 Materials . 108 122 118 «118 119 29 +10 82 
120 131 114 127 +11 544 Hardware . . 116 120 «118 t0g 118 123 + 12 131 
110 120 112 17 + 4} 523 Drucs d Aone arauae tae ph 07° 121° 120° a17 Gao: 24 + 6' 85 
127 141 138 145 ee 625 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
118 = 131 122 #138 « «+13 554 AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT.... 112 120. «118 117,—ss122,—S«a127—i—i + 107 
129 155 12 140 + 13 1,511 Suppiy Houses 112 129 123 13 + 9 278 
135 157 128 1470 +15 357 Plumbing, Heating Supplies Ilr 123 22 «115 «+122 «+131 +14 67 
134 172 125 142 +13 508 Machinery, Equipment 2 115 137 135 131 132 = «141 + 7 92 
123 142 121 135 +12 646 Other Miscellaneous Supplies. . 110 125 «124 «+121 «125° «1300C«C HC 119 
ALL OTHER 
134. 166 121 148 -+ 22 852 Electrical Goods, Appliances. . 133) “165. 247° ‘Naor 4s) 48: =e 112 
114 128 110 121 + 10 494 Paper, Paper Products. ... . log 121 116 TIE 117 121 + 8B 70 
113 121 120 130 + 8 1,015 Tobacco Products (except leaf) rr a8 «126 «ir «16 a16 <= 4 47 
124 138 117 #127 + 8 6,546 Other Wholesaling...... ; 118 120 113 126 +f 01 857 
118 131 114 124 + 8 21,855 ALL WHOLESALING.......... a5 waa 228 S75 345° 108 +11 2,632 | 
1 United States Department of Commerce. 
a a 7 oe a ne ee ee sii aa 
[ 12 ] 
DoD aN.’ s RG OV wl. as: OW Fr. ‘© RR MA YF Tr 4Oh <4) 6d 

















Lumser, Mittwork, Bui_pinc Mate- 
rats. Lumber, millwork, and build- 
ing material dealers recorded one of the 
outstanding sales increases in wholesale 
trade—i1g per cent. Trade observers 
say that 1939 mill (drop) shipments 
handled by wholesalers were about 25 
per cent larger than in the previous 
year. Hardware wholesalers, with 
more than nine concerns out of ten re- 
porting increases, were most consistent 
in showing upward trends. 


Suppty Houses. ‘The 1939 sales in- 
crease of 13 per cent reported for all 
types of wholesale supply houses agrees 
closely with the separate experiences of 
dealers in machinery equipment and 
in plumbing and heating supplies. 





Sales by the former, up 13 per cent, 
were in line with the war-accelerated 
trend of machinery production. Sales 
of the latter, up 15 per cent. Invento- 
ries up, respectively, 7 and 14 per cent. 


Att Oruer. ‘The steepest sales in- 
crease recorded by any wholesale trade 
was made by electrical goods and ap- 
pliance wholesalers, 22 per cent, with 
nine out of every ten concerns con- 
tributing to the upswing. 

The sales experience of drug and 
sundry wholesalers closely parallels the 
trend of the foods and beverages group. 
The comparatively modest showings 
made by these lines are undoubtedly 
allied to their relative stability, good 
times and bad. 





~ 
CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


MANUFACTURING 


THE survey estimates for manufac- 
turing are based on the experience of 
more than 4,300 concerns with 1938 
sales totalling almost 20 billion dollars, 
4o per cent of total manufacturing 
volume. Compared with the 8 per 
cent increases reported by wholesaling 
and retailing, 17 per cent is a spectacular 
expansion. And almost all of the addi- 
tional 8 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
involved was sold by members of the 
machinery, durable consumer goods, 
and other basic industries, such as steel. 
Three out of every four concerns re- 
ported sales gains in 1939, seven out of 
every ten built up inventories. 


The food industries, which by 


nature steer a steadier course than do 


Foon. 


durable goods, neither sagged so low 
in 1938 nor advanced so sharply in 1939. 
With the exception of a success story 
for soft-drink bottlers, food manufac- 
turers’ sales volume climbed only mod- 
erately in total and in some divisions 
decreased. 

The shrinkage of 2 per cent in the 
baking industry’s sales was apparently 
the net result of opposing trends. 
Trade observers suggest that the un- 
favorable experience of biscuit and 
cracker bakers outweighed the favor- 
able experience reported in the cake 
and bread division. 

In the brewing industry the survey 
lacks data from two or three important 
concerns. Reporting brewers’ sales, up 
4 per cent; but government figures in- 


dicate less than 3 per cent gain in the 
gallonage moved. 

Although tax-paid withdrawals (gal- 
lonage) of distilled liquors were 10 per 
cent higher in 1939 than in 1938, a 
broad sample of concerns in the indus- 
try reports only 5 per cent larger dollar 
sales volume. In part this difference 
may be the result of lower prices. The 
dollar value of inventories did not 
change during 1939, in line with trade 
comment that current production 
efforts are said to be devoted to replac- 
ing withdrawals and not to increasing 
the supply of whiskeys in bond. 

Very possibly, advance purchases of 
sugar and syrup during the September 
buyers’ panic may have accounted for 
the inventory rise reported by confec- 
tioners, whose stocks increased 12 per 
cent, though sales for the year rose only 
2 per cent. 

The survey’s sample of the meat 
packing industry, reporting no change 
in sales, includes several large con- 
cerns with fiscal closing dates at the 
end of September or October. Trade 
observers, however, believe that there 
would be little difference if all com- 
parisons had been made on a calendar 
year basis. 


TEXTILE, CLOTHING, AND SHoEs. The 
textile industries in general and woolen 
goods in particular enjoyed a better 
year in 1939 than had been their for- 
tune for some time past. Wool textile 
makers’ sales up, 49 per cent; invento- 
ries, 20 per cent, some of which repre- 
sented price advances. Sales by cotton 
textile producers up also, 25 per cent; 
inventories, down 6 per cent, largely 
because a few important producers cur- 
tailed stocks. 

Part of the increased production of 
wool textiles became inventories in the 
hands of men’s and boys’ clothing 
manufacturers, whose stocks were up 
27 per cent, sales only 14. 

The 25 per cent increase in value of 
hosiery manufacturers’ inventories is 
reported to be chiefly owing to higher 
prices for silk. 

Shoe manufacturers reported sales up 











9 per cent, close to trade estimates of an 
8Y, per cent increase in number of pairs 
produced. Stocks kept pace with sales. 


LUMBER AND Paper Propucts. Lum- 
ber prices averaged slightly higher in 
1939 than in 1938 and were substan- 
tially higher during the latter part of 
the year when important sales increases 
took place. A 20 per cent addition to 
board footage shipments, as recorded 
by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, appears as a 27 per 
cent sales increase. Although board 
footage stocks were depleted, year-end 
valuation was up 1 per cent. Furniture 
manufacturers, with a 22 per cent sales 
increase, somewhat depleted their 
stocks of finished goods, but about 
three out of four appeared to have 
anticipated requirements of lumber 
and other materials sufficiently to cause 
inventories to increase 13 per cent in 
dollar value. 

An 8 per cent inventory increase for 
paper mills and converters probably 
represents heavier holdings by the con- 
verters than by the primary producers. 
Prices also advanced during the Fall— 
which probably accounted for a sub- 
stantial part of the sales increase of 13 
per cent. The trends for paper box 
makers, estimated separately, are almost 
identical. 

In the printing industry trade ob- 
servers estimate a slight decrease in 
the number of “productive hours,” al- 
though dollar sales increased 3 per 


cent. 


Cuemicars. Sales of industrial 
chemicals and chemica)] products, up 
17 per cent; no increase in inventories. 
The paint, varnish, and lacquer in- 
dustry, stimulated by construction 
trends, reported a 14 per cent sales in- 
crease, a para)le) increase of inventories. 
The latter was in some part the result 
of war increases in the price of im- 
ported solvents and paint vehicles. 
The drug, perfume, and cosmetic in- 
dustry behaves in the business cycle 
much like food and other staple prod- 
ucts. The sales decrease in 1938 was 





less severe and the 5 per cent increase 
in 1939 less spectacular than general 
trends in heavy industries. 

Petroleum gallonage rose 7 per cent; 
average gasoline prices dropped almost 
one cent a gallon; sales increased 5 
per cent. The 8 per cent decrease in 
value of inventories is largely the result 
of revaluation at lower prices. 


IRON AND STEEL Propucts. One of the 
most spectacular records reported by 
any industry, steel sales were up 48 per 
cent. Inventories, including more 
goods in process, up only 7 per cent. 

The survey classification “iron and 
steel,” includes pig iron producers, and 
wire drawing, tin plate, and rolling 
mills as well as the large integrated steel 
companies. 

The survey classes iron and steel 
fabricators in a separate group, with a 
sales increase of 36 per cent. Larger 
stocks of steel bought to insure con- 
tinuous operation, and a larger value 
of goods in process, show up as a 20 
per cent increase in the value of in- 
ventories. A similar increase in goods 
on hand is reported by the foundry and 
drop-forging industries along with a 
56 per cent increase in sales. 

The hardware industry, with 28 per 
cent larger sales, and the plumbing and 
heating equipment industry with a 20 
per cent increase, were tied more 
closely to the rate of advance in the 
construction field. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLass Propucts. 
The 17 per cent sales increase in stone 
and stone products appears to be the 
result of a 26 per cent increase in the 
sales of cement, but only a 10 per cent 
rise in sand and gravel sales and prob- 
ably a similar increase in the lime in- 
dustry. A 10 per cent increase in the 
value of stocks is difficult to account 
for; barrels of cement in stock at the 
beginning of 1940 were very slightly 
fewer than a year earlier, and prices 
had advanced by only about 2 per cent. 

The clay and glass group likewise in- 
cludes products with divergent for- 
tunes. According to the Deparment of 


(14 | 





Commerce, shipments of bricks and 
other structural clay products increased 
by 29 per cent. The number of units 
shipped by the glass container industry, 
however, is estimated as 14 per cent 
larger in 1939 than in 1938, and prices 
are believed to have averaged sub- 
stantially lower. 

The net result of this mixture in 
the survey estimate for clay and glass 
products together is a 19 per cent sales 
increase. 


Macuinery. Mechanical equipment 
of almost all sorts seems to have sold 
well during 1939. The airplane in- 
dustry’s 50 per cent increase in sales 
does not tell the entire story. A parallel 
47 per cent inventory increase indicates 
not hoarding of materials, but an enor- 
mous amount of goods in process. 
The railway equipment industry’s 67 
per cent increase in orders, as reported 
by Railway Age, showed up as goods 
in process rather than as completed 
shipments. Sales volume up only 10 
per cent, inventories up 61. 
Calendar-year records were not avail- 
able from some concerns in the agri- 
cultural machinery industry; survey 
returns may have excluded some sub- 
stantial year-end orders. Sales up only 
3 per cent; inventories down 5 per cent. 
Office and business machinery sales 
up 7 per cent, inventories down 6. The 
survey sample, dominated by four large 
wellknown companies, may not be 
accurate for the entire industry. 
“Electrical apparatus and appliances” 
includes a wide variety of goods manu- 
factured by generalized industrial 
giants and specialized pygmies. The 
42 per cent increase in sales conceals a 
vast variety in the trend of individual 
products. Refrigerator sales are re- 
ported up 50 per cent, other houschold 


appliances about 25. 


Avromosites AND Tires. Although 
the automobile industry reports a 41 per 
cent increase in the wholesale value of 
vehicles shipped during 1939, operating 
statements from corporations represent- 
ing about three-fourths of the industry 




















V. MANUFACTURERS’ SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS, 1935-1939 








SALES INVENTORIES 
TREND _—_____ ——-Inpex o¥ Dottak Vatue——————_ TRYND 
7—Invex oF DoLtar VaLue—, 1938 10 EstiMATED (January 1, 1936 = 100) DURING 
(1935 = 100) 1939 VALUE, 1939 49 INDUSTRIES 1939 
Per Cent Millions Jan. 1, Jan. 1, July 1, Jan. 1, July 1, Jan. 1, Per Cent 
1936 1937 1938 1939 Change of Dollars 1937 1938 1938 1939 1939 1940 Change 
110 119 106 107 0 10,609 [2G Cane Meee ae eee Se 123 133 128 , ie =Hx6 
109 «115 +4106 103 — 2 272 [57 Poe err cie oe ore : 97 98 83 88 71 100 + 13 
oy ae (oe | 18 + 4 498 [ECCT oS ae ieee o> ee er ec 118 122 115 124 + 5 
102. 104 97 103 + 5 296 Distilleries and Wineries c 120 134 133 120 134 0 
137. 174 +174 206 +19 329 Beverages, Non-Alcoholic 147. 171 177. «179 «1172: «198 11 
112 116 10g 107. 4 2° 428 Confectionery ..... ar 117. 116 125 126 130 142 + 12 
113 122 113 113 oO 1,587 Dairies, Creameries, Milk. . ~ ve = ae di 
110 118 107 108 0 2,854 Meat Packing. ....... Jag «F177 r oo. &f g6: =23 
102-106 96 96 0 123 Ice Manufacturing . ie 2 5 os ee - ; 
109 +117 ~~ 100 99 — 1 222 All Other Food Manufacturing 128 146 139 143 140 155 + 8 
BB 116 94 114. +21 6,695 TEXTILES AND CLOTHING ; III II5 oe 97 .. 109 +13 
T12 I19 78 117. +49 896 Woolen and Worsted Goods. . 109 103 85 89 98 108 +20 
ry, (124 98 122 +25 1,259 Cotton Textiles F 112 121 109 11 119 105 — 6 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 
109113 92 106 +14 1,110 Furnishings 114. 126 115 87 103 1110 +27 
Women’s and Children’s Cloth- 
106 =: 108 97. 109 +12 1,386 ing and Accessories 105 105 103 99 99 125 +27 
111 115 III 122 -+ 10 385 Hosiery .. ... 104. «113. «WIS sdO5-ssd24—sd33 + 25 
113 119 94 114 + 21 1,659 Other Textiles and Products Ilr 116 ae 92 se “56S + 15 
131 147 116 142 + 23 2,084 Forest PRODUCTS... . 108 123 . oi 129 + 6 
136 «6154 39123 157 +27 864 Beene t 3 2.6 6 oe ens ; 108 129 123 «128 #125 #129 «+ FE 
137 152 I14 139 +22 607 Furniture , ; 106 117 «11g 12 118 126 + 13 
120 136 109 129 +18 613 Planing Mill Products. . 108 121 4116 120 #17 = «131 + 9 
109 123 109 120 + 9 4,002 PaPER, PRINTING, PUBLISHING 109 13! 119 129 6+_~|8 
riz 133 114 129 +13 1,368 Paper, Products (except boxes) 110 336 130 +124 #128 334. -F 8 
TIS 137 107 421 + 13 361 Boxes, Paper... . 103. 113 107 103 97 1 + 8 
108 117 103 106 + 3 819 Printing, Binding (book, job) i - ; e 
103 114 109 II9 + 9 1,422 Newspapers, Periodicals (large) 
123 158 162 167 + 3 32 Newspapers (small), Printing 
119 134 17 130 +11 6,107 CHEMICALS, Drucs, PETROLEUM 107 131 i. Hig 117 > — I 
Chemical Products, Industrial 
os 965 212) 332) =F 17 2,647 Chemicals 110 141 136 12% 116 122 0 
111 116 112 Et7 — 5. 489 Drugs, Perfumes, Cosmetics 122 142 135 124 118 123 _ 
115 129 102 116 + 14° 485 Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers 109 128 119 113 «+417 130 +15 
is 138 3126 133 -F 5 2,486 Petroleum Refining 100 6118 «118 #114 14 105 — 8 
106 122 102 17 + I 1,428 LEATHER, LEATHER PRopUcTS 10g 122 98 102 + 3 
[o4, 124 100 120° <=~20 698 Leather, Products (exc. shoes) 107. 121 99 98 0 
107 119 104 113 a 730 Shoes : Wir 424 11 98 110 107 + 9 
132 147 «+121 «+143 +18 1,426 Stone, Ciay, Giass Propucts tit 431 114 23 + 8 
144 154 126 147 +17 443 Stone and Stone Products 105 120 109 108 103 119 + 10 
127 144 119 141 +19 983 Clay and Glass Products 14 138 122 THe WIG Tag" HO 
A 163 103 144 + 40 6,061 Iron, STEEL PRopucTs : 116 148 133 ; 145 + 9 
136 «175 «103, «153 48 3,641 Jron and Stee] Manufacturing 114 149-129 137. 131 147 + 7 
132 +159 97 151 + 56 377 Foundries and Drop Forgings 117 128 %&13° =I14 .. 136 +20 
124 135 88 119 + 36 500 Iron and Steel Products = 369 151 139 «6147 = 167 + 20 
126 148 104 33 +28 880 Hardware 117 140 3 126 128 140 +10 
Iron and Steel Plumbing and 
1 150 114 137 +20 663 Heating Equipment + 152 . 25 . 29 + 3 
Machinery AND TRANSPORTA- 
15 106 136 +28 9,731 TION EQUIPMENT 123 156 . 120 135 +13 
1 225 2906 444 +50 270 Airplanes and Equipment 3a . 188 276 «+47 
129 161 12 176 + 42 2,549 Electrical Equipment 120 160 155 121 120 130 + 7 
; Ria 1 
345 184 202 +10 239 ~—- Railroad Equipment 7 rr 7 214. +61 
132 194 160 164 + 3 479 Agricultural Machinery 120 158 135 129 119 123 — 5 
139 «174 «+134 «146 + 9 1,605 Miscellaneous Machinery * 366 330 I2t 128 13E. +3 
122 143 12 133 + 7 271 Office, Business Machinery 135 165 144 I51 153 142 — 6 
123 129 8o 105 + 32 Se 2! Automobiles 118 145 90 108 8o 128 + 19 
118 34 85 116 +37 1,796 Automotive Parts, Accessories 130 145 105 102 97 135 +33 
MiscELLANEOUS 
- i > 28 i J 
131 153 114 150 -$ 32 1,483 Non-ferrous Metal Products 145 129 133 138 «147, F110 
120 143 118 149 + 26 296 Jewelry and Findings 95 108 102 94 110 gd + 4 
115 130 105 126 + 20 857 Tires and Other Rubber Goods 125 142 137 #«+%$FEEQ ij+WDWIS 121 + 6 
111 116 «114 WF -— 2 1,277 Tobacco Products 108 120 126 125 124 — I 
5 185 138 167 + 21 1,158 Non-ferrous Smelting, Refining * 33 113 111 — it 
+17 3,347 Other Manutacturing sae 
119 135 108 126 + 17 56,561 ALL. MANUFACTURING 115 137 126 122 «121 130 7 


1 Combined with other industries, no separate estumate. 
= United States Department of Commerce, 
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VALUE 


JAN. 1.1940 
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176 


748 
997 
199 


247 




















Vi. TRENDs oF CoNnTRACTING 


REcEIPTs, 1938-1939 


Trend 

1935 to 

TYPES OF 1939 
CONTRACTING a 3 
General Building. ............. +10 
Painting and Decorating : +9 | 
Plumbing and Heating. . we 8B 

Electrical Contracting +18 
Sheet Metal Work +14} 


{ Other Contracting fan 
| 
| 


| TOTAL, 6 TRADES icougela 


show only a 32 per cent increase in 
dollar sales. For one thing, sales of 
parts increased by only 18 per cent and 
subsidiaries producing non-automotive 
products may not have fared so well as 
the parent companies. 

Sales by makers of automobile acces- 
sories and parts up 37 per cent, even 
more than those of automobile makers. 
Stocks up 31 per cent suggest substan- 
tial orders in process. 

The rubber industry reports a 45 per 
cent increase in the number of tires sold 
during 1939, but the corporations com- 
monly known to the public as tire 
manufacturers report only a 20 per cent 
sales increase. Prices declined approxi- 
mately 6 per cent, however, and many 
tire manufacturers produce a variety of 
other products. 


Non-FEerRROUS METALS. 


Smelters’ and refiners’ sales | VII. 


up 21 percent. Brisk demand | 
during the latter months of 
the year appears to have de- 
pleted stocks by about 1 per 
cent. According to trade ob- | 
servers, copper, lead, and zinc 
stocks were all reduced. Fab- 
ricators and processors of | 
non-ferrous metals, making | 
such products as tubes, 
sheets, lighting fixtures, auto- 
motive parts, and other items, 
reported a 32 per cent in- 
crease in sales, 10 per cent 
in stocks. 

For makers of jewelry and | 


silverware, sales up 26 per cent, stocks 


up only 4. 


Toxsacco. The tobacco industry main- 
tained its reputation for stability, but 
showed less marked growth than has 
been common in past years. Sales up 
2 per cent for a group which includes 
practically all large cigarette producers. 
Tax records indicate an increase of 5 
per cent in the number of cigarettes 
sold, 3 per cent in the number of cigars; 
prices may have averaged somewhat 


kc wer. 


Construction 


ToraL contract construction in 1939 
Was 12 per cent better than in 1938, 
according to reports received from al- 
most one thousand contracting con- 
cerns, some 4 per cent of the industry 
in dollar volume. Index figures for 
previous years and dollar estimates of 
1939 receipts from contracting have not 
been attempted. The increased con- 
struction financed in recent years by 
government funds may have been re- 
flected only in part by the experience 
of the reporting concerns. The un- 
reflected portion is presumably handled 
by contracting firms organized since 
1935, the most recent year for which 
complete official figures were compiled. 

Among the individual groups, elec- 





trical and plumbing and heating con- 
tractors recorded the best 1939 sales 
gains, 18 per cent; painting and deco- 
rating contractors turned in the least 
impressive report, an increase neverthe- 


less of g per cent. 
Service Trades 


Surricient information is available 
for estimates for twelve service trades, 
Combined receipts were up 6 per cent, 
based.on reports from 1,100 concerns 
with total receipts in 1938 of some 70 
million dollars. Altogether 65 per cent 
of the service establishments increased 
their business in 1939, true also for not 
Jess than 50 per cent of the concerns in 
each trade studied. 

Receipts of laundries and of cleaners 
and dyers behaved very much alike in 
1939, showing increases of 3 per cent 
and 4 per cent, respectively. Shoe re- 
pairing, and blacksmith and welding 
shops were the only trades with receipts 
reduced, both very slightly. 

A sample of 47 year-round hotels re- 
port increased business of 3 per cent, 
identical with the estimate made in- 
dependently by trade observers from an 
analysis of a considerably larger sample. 

Commercial trucking continued to 
stride forward in freight transportation, 
revenues up 16 per cent. Moving and 
storage concerns, in a closely associated 
field, increased receipts only 
2 per cent. 
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Service and repair trades, 








TRENDs OF Service RECEIPTS, 1938-1939 with the exception of shoe 
| a .“-. . 
acai 1939 repairing previously men- 
— tioned, show moderate in- 
939 Estimatec : . 
SERVICE TRADES Per Cent _—Millions creases, especially electric, 
Change of Dollars 1: e 
radio, and other repair shops, 
Cleaners and Dyers + 4 139 : 
which report a 14 per cent 
PAURANIOS:.. 2.x cook pda ene ee + 3 529 ga é a 
Shoe Repairing oO 139 gain in receipts. Garages and 
Year-Round Hotels > 3 757 other automotive service es- 
Blacksmith and Welding Shops — iI 47 tablishments did not match 
Funeral Directors and Embalimers + 3 265 either the very favorable 6 
Photographers + 6 70 , f 
' ; "a per cent sales increase o 
Garages and Other Automotive Service + 7 634 : 
Moving and Storage ha 535 motor vehicle dealers or even 
Commercial Trucking + 16 816 the more modest 11 per cent 
Electric, Radio, and Other Repair Shops + 14 32 gain registered by automo- 
Upholstery and Furniture Repair Shops + 10 44 bile accessory and parts re- 
TOTAL, 12 SERVICE TRADES 4 6 3,607 tailers. Garage receipts ad- 
| ee _| vanced 7 per cent. 
[ 16 ] 
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VALUATION or HISTORICAL COST: 
SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 





CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


|, pan of the difficulties and un- 
certainties of accounting are 
attributable to the application of two 
different principles in the balance sheet, 
that of historical cost and that of valua- 
tion, and to the use of at least two 
different principles in the preparation 
of the income account: (1) that of 
accrual, under which come broadly not 
only the treatment of interest, rents, 
and taxes, but also provisions for 
depreciation, amortization, etc.; and 
(2) that of the completed transaction 


The discussion in this article was included in a speech 
delivered at the University of Michigan School of Busi 
ness Administration, in November, 1939, and reported in 
the Pebruary, 1940, number of Michigan Business Papers, 
“Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Michigan Account- 

x Conference.” 
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(which determines 
when 
sales, for instance, is 
brought into account). 
And finally the balance 
sheet and income ac- 


income from 


count have in some 
way to be tied together. 

The use of the differ- 
ent principles is born 
of necessity and it is 
therefore inescapable. 
It is, however, one of 
the major problems of 
the profession, I think, 
to make clear why dif- 
ferent principles are 
employed and in what 
circumstances each is 
properly applicable. 

There is great value 
in a closer mutual 
understanding between 
economists and ac- 
countants; and, there- 
fore, at the risk of seem- 
ing to flog a dead horse, 
I shall restate some of the reasons why 
balance sheets are not, and should not 
be, purely statements of values, but are 
to a considerable extent based on cost. 

Oscar Wilde defined a cynic as a 
man who knew the price of everything 
and the value of nothing. We ac- 
countants are, I am afraid, in the po- 
sition of the cynics. We know, or can 
find out, something about prices; we 
are less able to determine values. 

In common usage (whatever the 
language of economists) a price is the 
amount of money for which something 
can be bought or sold. It may be a 
buying price or a selling price; it may 
or may not coincide with value. An 


event having no bearing on the value 
of a share of capital stock may affect 
the market price of that stock 5 per 
cent or 10 per cent in an hour. This 
discussion will consider the prices at 
which inventories are taken rather than 
the amounts at which they are valued. 

It is not necessary to attempt to set 
forth in detail here the bases on which 
different assets are commonly stated in 
the balance sheets of going corpora- 
tions. During 1939, however, a de- 
velopment occurred which is of sub- 
stantial importance in itself and also 
significant in its bearing on the use of 
historical cost or valuation in the 
balance sheet. 

In the Revenue Act of 1939, Con- 
gress authorized employment of the 
“Jast-in, first-out” method of inventory- 
ing. The outbreak of war and the 
resulting rise in prices make it probable 
that this method will be availed of to 
a greater extent than would otherwise 
have been expected. The right to adopt 
this method is conditioned in the act 
on the employment of no other method 
by the corporation in any other ac- 
counting report. This provision seems 
to indicate a congressional point of 
view sharply different from that of 
Chairman Frank of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

If this language were interpreted 
literally the development would be of 
very great significance, because it 
would mean that every corporation 
adopting it would be required to carry 
its inventory at cost determined on the 
“last-in, first-out” basis, even if that 
cost were in excess of market. How- 
ever, the report of the Senate committee 
on the bill seems to make it clear that 
Congress did not intend to prohibit the 




















continued use of the time-honored, if 
illogical, method of carrying inventory 
in the balance sheet at cost or market, 
whichever is lower. 

The great merit of the “last-in, first- 
out” method is that it tends to flatten 
out the curve of earnings in periods 
during which prices successively rise 
and fall. Most 


agree that to this extent it is meritori- 


accountants would 
ous. Whether it results in a more accu- 
rate reflection of income is, however, 
open to question. It may do so in the 
case of merchandising companies 
which keep relatively stable stocks and 
purchase replacements as goods are 
sold. If the corporation has on hand an 
article for which it paid $10, sells it for 
$20, and immediately purchases a simi- 
lar item for $15, it is perhaps proper and 
conservative to regard the gross profit 
realized as being $5 instead of $10. 
Similar considerations apply in the 
case of corporations which habitually 
carry large stocks of substantially iden- 
tical raw materials for use in manu- 
facturing processes, but in this case the 
basic stock method is, perhaps, more 
appropriate and more effective than the 
“last-in, first-out” method. However, 
in the case of corporations which, when 
they make a sale contract, as a rule 
contract also for the raw materials 
necessary for its performance, the ap- 
propriateness of the method is less 
apparent; indeed, in such cases, where 


the last goods received are high-priced 


raw materials which have been ac- 





quired in connection with high-priced 
sales contracts on which deliveries have 
not yet been made, the employment of 
this method will result in understate- 
ment of income. 

The Treasury regulations to give 
effect to the new rule have not yet 
been issued, but it is interesting to 
observe in a recent article on the 
Revenue Act of 1939 the statement that 
in discussions between interested tax- 
payers and the Treasury one point 
raised was that purchase and sales 
commitments should be included in 
inventory determined on a “last-in, 
first-out” basis when they are neces- 
sary to balance accurately current costs 
against current sales. 

If this principle is adopted in the 
regulations, the case just mentioned 
would presumably be one to which it 
would be applied. It must be recog- 
nized that the line between inventory 
and commitments is often a narrow 
one, and the question of disclosure of 
commitments is one which will call for 
more consideration in the near future 
than it has received in the past—par- 
ticularly if emphasis is to be placed on 
the use of accounts for the purpose of 
foreshadowing the profits of the im- 
mediate future. One great difficulty is, 
of course, that frequently what are call- 
ed sales contracts are, in practical effect, 
no more than buyers’ options and will 
not be enforced if the market falls. 

Turning now to consideration of the 
method as it affects the balance sheet, if 





the last goods purchased are deemed to 
be the first used or sold, the figure 
carried forward in the inventory will, 
of course, reflect the cost of earlier pur- 
chases, and as time passes the inventory 
will come to reflect a price level of an 
increasingly remote period. 

The possible effects may be illus- 
trated by considering the case of a 
company formed to take over a pre- 
viously existing business and acquiring 
an inventory at current costs at the 
date of its formation. So long as the 
volume of sales and inventory remain 
approximately the same, the inventory 
to which the “last-in, first-out” rule is 
applied will continue to be carried sub- 
stantially at the price level existing at 
the formation of the company. Only 
to the extent that the inventory in- 
creases will it be carried at a price level 
of a later date. 

To study the fluctuation of price 
levels of a period in the past is to see 
how crucially important may be the 
date of initiation of the inventory prac- 
tice. For instance, if we assume a 
rubber company to have been formed 
and to have applied the “last-in, first- 
out” its formation, and 
further assume for the sake of sim- 
plicity that its inventory today is the 
same in quantity as at the date of its 
formation, we find that that inventory 
would be carried at something in the 
neighborhood of 10 cents a pound if 
the company were formed in 1930; 6 
cents a pound if it were formed in 


rule from 
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either 1931 or 1933; 34 cents a pound 
if it were formed in 1932; and 13 cents 
if it were formed in 1934. 

It is apparent that this constitutes a 
striking extension of historical principle 
in inventory valuation. It is apparent, 
also, that unless accompanied by ex- 
planations, the inventory figure will 
have a far less definite significance than 
an inventory taken at cost on the “first- 
in, first-out” basis. 

This brings up the question which 
has been raised in the past in the case 
of those companies which employ the 
basic stock method or the “last-in, first- 
out” method, whether the value of the 
inventory at replacement prices should 
not be indicated on the balance sheet. 
Those who still look on the balance 
sheet as of substantial, if not primary, 
importance will certainly make such a 
demand, and some, whose interest is 
mainly in the income account, will 
urge that the information should be 
given so that those who desire to do so 
may restate the accounts on the “first- 
in, first-out” basis, which in the past 
has been the prevailing one. 


Measure of Value 


It may be answered that the value 
of the business is determined by its in- 
come; that the income is best measured 
on the basis of the most recent costs; 
and that the replacement value of an 
inventory which must be substantially 
maintained so long as the business is 
conducted has no more practical bear- 
ing on the value of the business than 
the replacement value of the plant 
itself. It seems likely, however, that 
the demand for some supplementary 
information will prevail. 

Where companies which in the past 
have employed another method of de- 
termining cost now adopt the “last-in, 
first-out” method, the auditor has an 
interesting question to consider in re- 
gard to that part of the certificate which 
states whether accounting principles 
have been consistently maintained. 
The common practice, where any sub- 
stantial change in the method of appli- 
cation of a general principle has taken 


place, as in this case, is to indicate 
whether the results shown for the year 
have been appreciably affected, and if 
so, to what (approximate) extent. 
Obviously, the effect can be measured 


in one of two ways—either by consider- 
ing what would be the result if the 
inventory at the beginning were placed 
on the same footing as that at the end 
of the year, or by measuring the differ- 
ence between the results of applying 
the two methods respectively to the 
closing inventory. Since prices near 
January 1, 1939, were relatively stable 
and there was a considerable rise in 
prices during the latter part of that 
year, the difference shown by making 
the change as at the first of the year will 
as a rule be much smaller than the dif- 
ference between the results of applying 
the two methods of pricing at the close 
of the year. Provided the method of 
computation is clearly disclosed, that 
which results in the smaller figure is 
to be preferred, since there are sure to 
be some wishful thinkers who will add 
this difference to the profits shown for 
the year to arrive at the earnings of the 
company. 

Having now discussed the direct 
significance of this development and 
some of the problems to which it gives 
rise, I propose next to consider an im- 
portant implication to be drawn from 
it. If it is in conformity with good 
accounting principles that inventories 
should be taken 
at the prices paid 
for similar goods 
at various times 
in the perhaps 
distant past, @ 
fortiori it must be 
in conformity 
with the require- 
ments of good ac- 
counting that fix- 
ed assets should 
be carried at the 
prices paid for 
the actual proper- 
ty at various 
times in the past. 
Thus, the adop- 
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tion of the “last-in, first-out” method 
for inventories lends strong support to 
the use of the historical cost basis for 
fixed properties. 

The suggestion is sometimes made 
that balance sheets should reflect cur- 
rent values and the belief is sometimes 
entertained that they do. In my judg- 
ment, the reasons why balance sheets 
do not and should not attempt to re- 
flect values of fixed values are irrele- 
vant. The most plausible argument 
for making the attempt is that the 
information would be valuable to the 
person who is contemplating buy- 
ing or selling capital stock of a corpo- 
ration; let us therefore consider the 
question from the standpoint of such 
a person. 

It is a common error to assume that 
valuation is practicable because it is 
possible to compute the cost of replace- 
ment and to make an estimate of ac- 
crued depreciation. This assumption, 
however, begs the main question. 
Think of the plants which you know 
best. If they did not exist as they are, 
where they are, and under the manage- 
ment which controls them, would it be 
economically wise to create them sub- 
stantially as they are, where they are, 
and under that management? In any 
case in which you cannot confidently 
answer “yes” to that question, the re- 
placement cost, less depreciation of the 
property, is not a measure of its value. 
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In the second place, the value, if ascer- 
tained, would be irrelevant. What the 
investor is interested in is the value of 
the enterprise in which he is acquiring 
an interest as a whole; and the cases 
in which the value of the enterprise 
would even approximate the figure 
arrived at by valuing the assets sepa- 
rately and deducting the liabilities, are 
negligible. 

If an enterprise is profitable, its value 
will be determined mainly by con- 
sideration of its earning capacity and 
the probability of that earning capacity 
being maintained. In computing this 
value, one factor may be the investment 
which any competitor in the business 
would have to make in order to be in 
a position to secure a part of the busi- 
ness of the corporation. But the figure 
that is significant for this purpose is not 
the cost of replacement of the property 
which the corporation has, but the 
probable cost of installation of equip- 
ment which would best serve the same 
purpose. From this standpoint, there- 
fore, the cost of replacement of the 
existing plant is irrelevant. 


Often Overlooked 


If, on the contrary, an enterprise is 
unprofitable, its value depends mainly 
on two factors: first, the liquidating 
value of the assets, and, second, the 
degree of probability that liquidation 
will take place. The latter is often over- 
looked. I once read—I forget where— 
that a distinguishing characteristic of 
the bourgeois mind is an unwillingness 
to cut losses, and all of us can recall 
many cases in which assets have been 
dissipated for years in unprofitable 
operation before a management was 
found wise enough to throw up the 
sponge. 

The point at which replacement price 
might conceivably be relevant is when 
the charge against gross income for 
exhaustion of property is being deter- 
mined. The weight of argument is 
in favor of the charge against income 
for depreciation and depletion on the 
basis of historical cost as against the 
alternative of computing them on the 
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basis of current replacement prices. 
Nevertheless, there is a more plausible 
argument tor the use of replacement 
prices to measure the charge against 
income than there is for using these 
prices as a basis for carrying the assets 
in the balance sheet. 

If the view is accepted that the pri- 
mary purpose of the accounts of a cor- 
poration is to throw light on the rea- 
sonableness of the prices at which its 
securities are quoted on the market 
(which may be said to be the objective 
stated by Chairman Frank, translated 
into severely practical terms), it may be 
questioned whether replacement cost 
is, in theory, even the second choice. 
The significant figure to the investor 
is the effective cost of the property to 
him. 

Take, for example, the simplified case 
of a mining company whose mine 
stands on its books at exactly the same 
figure as its capital stock, its other assets 
and its liabilities being exactly equal. 
If the par value of the stock is $1,000,000, 
represented by 100,000 shares of $10 
cach, then the corporation as such will 
provide for depletion on the basis of 
a cost of $1,000,000. Assuming that 5 
per cent of the ore is exhausted in one 
year, then the corporation will make a 
depletion charge of $50,000 or 50 cents 
a share. If, however, an investor buys 





stock in the mine at $50 a share, he must 
treat an additional $2 a share out of 
dividends which he receives as being a 
return of capital to him—in other 
words, his true income must be based 
on recognition of the fact that the 
effective cost of his interest in the mine 
to him is $50 per share, not $10. 

This principle is universally recog- 
nized and applied in the common case 
of iron mining companies, the whole 
of whose stocks has been acquired at 
& premium by steel companies. In this 
simple instance the principle is not only 
clearly sound but easy of application. 
In more complex situations it will be 
impracticable of application but none 
the less valid in theory. 


Depreciation Bases 


Examination of the balance sheets of 
corporations and the market prices of 
their stocks, however, will show clearly 
that in many cases the effective cost 
figure will vary greatly from the re- 
placement cost of the corporation’s 
property. Sometimes depreciation 
based on replacement cost of a plant 
would actually exceed depreciation on 
cost because of increase in construction 
costs, but depreciation based on effec- 
tive cost to the stockholder would be 
the lowest of the three because the 


(Continued on page 49) 
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BUSINESS FAILURES zm w#e FIRST QUARTER 
—more than in 1937, fewer than in 1938, 1939 


AN ANALYSIS OF 


THE RECORD OF 


IN- 


DUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


HE recent trend of indus- 
trial and commercial fail- 
ures has been of critical interest. 
Would they, or would they not, 
in the first quarter of 1940, drop 
to the previous low level of the 
first quarter of 1937? 
According to the trend of 
Dun’s Insolvency Index, ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, 
failures at the beginning of 1937 
were at their lowest point since 
the all-time low in 1920. Fol- 
lowing the business break in the 
late Summer of 1937, failures 
rose rapidly, reaching a high in 
June, 1938. During the balance 
of 1938 failures rapidly declined again, 
and during 1939 monthly fluctuations 
caused but a slight change in the gen- 
eral trend until November, when a 
sharp three-months’ fall carried failures 
again to a low point. In February the 
adjusted index rose three points, and 
whether or not the current quarter’s 
failures would drop to the 1937 level 
depended upon the number of failures 
in March. 
The actual number of failures re- 
ported in March totalled 1,197 in com- 





KEYSTONE VIEW 


parison with 1,042 in February, and 
with 1,322 a year ago. The discussion 
of correct trends, however, must be 
in terms of the insolvency index, for 
the difference of five working days 
between February and March causes 
the comparison of actual figures to 
be misleading. The index corrects for 
the varying number of working days 
in the month, and, further, relates 
the number of failures to the number 
of concerns in business. The index for 
March converts the seeming increase 


into a drop of 4.3 points, from 
66.7 in February to 62.4 in 
March. These numbers mean 
that in March there were 62.4 
failures for every 10,000 con- 
cerns in business compared with 
66.7 in February for every 10,000 
concerns. 

Based on February to March 
changes in the index over a 
period of 50 years, a decline of 
about 12 per cent is normal. 
The current decline of 6 per 
cent failed, therefore, to equal 
the normal, and the index, when 
adjusted for the expected sea- 
sonal change, rose 3.2 points, 
from 58.0 in February to 61.2 in March. 
This 3.2 point rise in the adjusted index 
following a 3.4 point rise in February 
brings the first quarter of 1940 to an 
end on a rising movement, with total 
failures missing by some 5 per cent the 
low level of the corresponding quarter 
of 1937. They were, however, 25 per 
cent below the first quarter of 1938 and 
15 per cent below the first three months 
of last year. 

The trend of current liabilities has 
been consistently downward since the 























INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
Fs CurRRENT LIABILITIES Dun’s INso-vENcy INDEX +t 
NuMBER OF FAILURES Thiscsudeol dollars ; are 
. , UNADJUSTED Apyustep 

(New Series) (Old Series) (New Series) (Old Series) (New Series) (Old Series) (New Series) (Old Series) 
1940 1939 1939 1938 1940 1939 1939 1938 1940 1939 1939 1938 1940 1939 1939 1938 
Jan. 1,237 1,567 1,263 1,377 15,279 20,790 19,122 21,415 67.1 86.0 69.3 76.2 54.6 69.9 56.3 62.0 
Feb. 1,042 1,202 963 «11,149 13,472 13,582 12,788 21,028 66.7 78.0 62.5 75.2 58.0 67.8 54.3 65.4 
Mar. 1,197 1.2422 1,057 1,167 11,681 19,002 17,851 40,325 62.4 72.6 58.1 64.8 61.2 71.9 57.5 64.2 
Apr. Awe 1,331 1,064 1,172 18,579 17,435 21,147 73.1 58.5 65.1 71.0 56.8 63.2 
May ... sree 1,334 1,028 =—-1,123 15,897 14,664 19,139 70.5 54-3 59.8 69.8 53.8 59.2 
June 1,119 847 =: 1,073 12,581 11,460 15,918 66.5 50.3 64.1 69.3 52.4 67.5 
July... 1,153 885 1,038 14,999 14,128 14,761 63.0 48.3 57.2 70.8 54.3 64.3 
Aug. .. 1,126 859 —s-'1,015 12,637 11,259 16,382 61.4 46.8 53.8 972.2 55.1 63.3 
Sept... . 1,043 758 866 10,545 9,402 14,341 59.0 42.9 51.6 70.2 51.1 61.4 
Oey)... 1,234 916 997 17,464 16,140 13,219 67.0 49.7 54.7 72.8 54.0 59.4 
Nov. .. sate 1,184 886 984 13,201 11,877 12,302 972.6 54.3 53-9 69.8 52.2 51.8 
Dec....: Chicka 1,153 882 875 13,243 12,078 36,528 65.0 49.7 56.7 64.3 49.2 56.1 

Total . 14,768 11,408 12,836 182,520 168,204 246,505 69.6 53.7 61.1 

+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. t For seasonal variation. 








beginning of the year, totalling in Jan- 
uary $15,279,000, in February $13,472,- 
000, and in March $11,681,000. A drop 
of 39 per cent from the $19,002,000 a 
year ago, compared with a Io per cent 
drop in numbers, was due in large 
measure to fewer large failures at the 
present time. 

The conversion of March and Feb- 
ruary failures in the various industry 
groups to a daily basis wipes out the 
apparent increases over February and 
reveals decreases in each main group; 
14 per cent in manufacturing, 2 per cent 
in wholesale trade, 4 per cent in retail 
trade, 30 per cent in construction, and 
9 per cent in commercial service. With 
a 12 per cent drop normal for total fail- 
ures, it is evident that trade and service 
failures kept the general level up. 


Industry Groups 


The appreciable decline in manufac- 
turing failures as a group was due prin- 
cipally to food, leather, and machinery 
lines. Failures in textiles, fuels, and 
paper and printing products were 
slightly off, balanced by slight increases 
in forest products, chemicals and drugs, 
and iron and steel products. 

In wholesale trade a falling off in the 
number of failures in foods, clothing, 
and automotive products was counter- 
acted by increases in dry goods, lumber 
and building materials, and drugs. 

In retail trade, furniture and house- 
hold furnishings and general stores 
contributed to the net decline of 4 per 
cent, but increased numbers of failures 
in foods, building materials and auto- 
motive products and drug stores, kept 
the normal decline from materializing. 

Comparison of March failures with 
those a year ago can be made directly: 


—NUMBER OF FAILURES 


INpDuUstRY March March Per Cen 

Group 1440 1939 Change 
Manufacturing 216 267 is 
Wholesale Trade 123 143 —t4 
Retail Trade. . 740 792 —7 
Construction 63 56 L+2 
Commercial Service ss 6 7 
Total 1,197 1,322 -10 


Total March failures were 10 per 


cent below those of a year ago, and 


Faitures By Divisions or INpustry—Marcu, 1940 AND 1939 


(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


7——Number 











Mar. 

1940 

TOTAL UNITED STATES «605665 6 o:6:6 010010 o's 1,197 
MANUFACTURING (total) «0.05655 64.5:e:00'd0er0 216 
Foods Serer eae ee ee ee 49 

A NRMRIU ES S28 increta laa usaie ee ane g wreaeceiae 36 
Forest Products ORT Bene eee ee 28 
Paper, Printing and Publishing........ 19 
Chemicals and Drugs...... t2 
Fuels ... Ce ee ore 4 
Leather and Leather Products......... 8 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products. ....... 7 
Iron and Steel ERP ee mere II 
Machinery : SA Meng teta none Re 8 
Transportation Equipment............ 6 
PRUNE ces cer revs yaad Site ea ae 28 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total).............. 23 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. ...... 38 
Clothing and Furnishings. ........... 7 
Dry Goods and Textiles APE cent str 6 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 15 
Gheniicals AnGU Drags << 56.0 5 ses eee. 8 
BS sl ules es ct he Selo I 
Automotive Products:. ... ....6655.020 8 
SUID VRAGUSES 2s 5.5.5 5 sO aasspes< sien eales > 9 
PET MN a os neors aslo SIs Lo shoe ere 31 
Revalr TRApEe (total) oso 6 so suicterees 7.40 
Foods BS Re ee ee rn eee 227 
Farm Supplies, General Stores 23 
General) Merchandise «<2 200. dened 42 
Apparel ee ene 157 
Furniture, Houschold Furnishings 29 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 39 
Automotive Products 47 
USES ETERS 7) CDRA her noe arr rae Yana 95 
OO Se eerie Ay ie anece eae rors areny 40 
PATAPAURE 5 525-5 rel sta eral ne ach g See oss aw 41 
CONSTRUCTION (total)... 6 si6s.5:6i6c.0a:eeie- sic 63 
General Contractors: oc 645.0os ecu e ws 20 
Carpenters and Builders.............. 4 
3uilding Sub-contractors. ............ 38 
Other Contras... ae eae we ee I 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors............. 55 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors........... 10 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc.......0..... 16 
PSN Fe racers tart«, See Dosey ventana aria ere ee 4 
DESMAN 3 PAS Sty “tah yhten seesaney SG Sova ena R ig 9 
Undertakers ees ccna a ie 2 
PU OIEL. 6 ov, ba tine Sea aes b eaters 14 


according to the table at the left, the 
greatest improvement was in manu- 
facturing lines and the least amount of 
change in retail trades. The lines of 
business most responsible for the favor- 
able position of manufacturing were 
textiles and machinery, in both of 




















— —— Liab il ities ———_,, 
Feb. = Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1940 1939 1940 1940 1939 
1,042 1,322 11,681 13,472 19,002 
204 267 45330 4,939 8,264 
56 56 git 1,167 35302 
38 72 620 453 1,767 
17 26 659 427 37% 
19 18 267 856 194 
7 8 342 290 56 
4 3 107 249 755 
13 II 242 247 115 
6 8 93 112 155 
6 14 477 30 315 
11 17 54 548 344 
I 4 190 214 145 
26 30 374 346 345 
102 143 1,340 1,863 2,273 
35 56 524 503 1,022 
10 5 59 92 23 
3 4 7 2 117 
9 13 199 310 343 
3 6 66 7 79 
2 2 50 43 II 
8 12 gI 76 73 
6 16 50 83 138 
27 29 254 725 167 
622 792 4,585 4,440 6,081 
173 232 984 957 1,105 
24 16 143 203 gi 
33 35 269 189 357 
136 165 878 918 1,396 
47 60 319 364 732 
27 39 236 228 392 
34 54 379 303 528 
84 go 826 688 580 
30 47 205 389 31 
34 54 346 201 582 
66 56 668 1,655 1,232 
9 5 316 549 120 
is 14 13 315 664 
40 35 306 480 397 
4 2 33 311 51 
48 64 752 575 1 52 
II 9g 139 124 60 
12 19 235 223 663 
5 I 126 59 5 
I 7 145 2 126 
2 6 9 18 57 
17 22 98 149 241 


which failures were cut in half. Food 
failures were down slightly. Failures 
in the other lines were practically un- 
changed from a year ago. 

In retail trade, failures in the two 
most important lines, foods and ap- 
parel shops, were only slightly changed 





























in number from a year ago. Failures 
were even higher in some lines: gen- 
eral stores, general merchandise, restau- 
rants. A sharp drop was evident in 
house furnishings. 

The amount of liabilities owing at 
the time of failure is our best available 
indication of size of concern. During 
March there was, on a daily basis, an 
increase in number of failures over the 
February daily record only in the very 
small concerns with debts less than 
$5,000. These were for the most part 
small retailers. In all the other size 
groups there were fewer failures, par- 
ticularly among the very large concerns 
with liabilities of $100,000 and over. 
In spite of the longer March, only ro 
large failures were reported in com- 
parison with 16 in February. 


Small Failures 


Compared with the record a year ago, 
it was again only the very small failures 
that were in excess at the present time, 
although together the two smaller size 
groups, including all failures with lia- 
bilities under $25,000, increased their 
percentage of the whole only from go 
per cent a year ago to g2 per cent in 
the current month. Very large failures 
were cut in half, with all industry 
groups contributing to the cut. 


SIZE OF March March Per Cent 
LIABILITIES 1940 1939 Change 
Under $5,000 65¢ 627 2 
oe 3/ 3 
$5,000-$25,000 434 554 —22 
$25,000-$100,000 94 III —I5 
$100,000-$1 000,000 10 20 —50 
Total 1,197 1,322 —10 


No well-defined geographical pattern 
emerged from the picture of March 
failures. Running contrary to the nor- 
mal downward trend for the country 
as a whole, failures increased in New 
England, in the Midwest Federal Re- 
serve Districts of Cleveland and Kansas 
City, and in the West Coast district of 
San Francisco. Other sections of the 
country experienced fewer failures than 
in February, with New York, numeri- 
cally the most important district, re- 
porting a daily lessening of 14 per cent. 
Reports indicated also that failures in 
the larger cities as a whole tended to 
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In the charts in this panel the lines for 1939 and 1940 record the movements of new 
series, which represent a more nearly complete coverage of business failures. A com- 
parison of both the old and new series for 1939 appeared in the March 1940 number 
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increase in March, (although New 
York City failures showed no increase), 
whereas failures diminished in the sec- 
tions outside the largest cities. 


Quarterly Failures 


Total failures for the quarter just 
passed were 15 per cent below those of 
the corresponding quarter of 1939. The 
following tables present breakdowns of 
the quarterly failure record and indi- 
cate a remarkably balanced decline 
throughout the industry groups, with 
the exception of construction, and 
throughout the size groups. Geograph- 
ically, failures were down over the 
whole country, although least in the 
Northwest as indicated by only a 2 per 
cent drop in the Minneapolis district. 
The Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia regions declined similarly, about 
the average amount. 


Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. Per Cent 


INDUSTRY 1940 1939 Change 
Manufacturing 643 799 —19 
Wholesale Trade 337 419 —I9 
Retail Trade. . . 2,151 2537 —I15 
Construction . 198 164 +21 
Commercial Service 147 172 —15 

LIABILITIES 
Under $5,000..... 1,710 1,888 —10 
$5,000-$25,000 .. 1,431 1,788 —20 
$25,000-$100,000 293 358 —18 
$100,000 and over. 42 57 —26 


FEpEeRAL RESERVE 








DistRIcTs 
WORMS). oc iss 6 a 68 104 —35 
Richmond epee 148 192 —23 
Se ES eee 2 113 —19 
Cleveland ....... 196 241 —19 
New York....... 1,271 1,508 —15 
Philadelphia ..... 22 264 —15 
Boston ee an 246 286 —I4 
Kansas City... .... 150 172 —13 
Chicago ova 505 578 —13 
Atlanta : 177 198 —II 
San Francisco. .... 339 374 —9 
Minneapolis : 60 61 —2 
(| vem | SpzO 4,091 —I15 


For the purpose of the Dun & Brap- 
strEET failure records a failure is de- 
fined as “a concern which is involved 
in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to end in loss to 
creditors.” The following division of 
the quarter’s failures into the various 
types may be of interest in the way of 
providing an over-all picture of the 
activity continually going on on the 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
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unhappy side of the business field: 


Per Cent 


Voluntary bankruptcy—usually 


leading to liquidation 32 
Assignments—assets transferred 
Creates... ....22. rere 21 


Concerns forced out of business 
by foreclosure, attachment, etc., 
with resulting loss to creditors 13 


Voluntary discontinuance with 
loss to creditors. ...... 12 


Involuntary bankruptcy—usually 
leading to liquidation... 8 


Arrangements under Chapter XI 
—adjustment of unsecured 


etsy 6 a ee A 5 


Receivership—usually eventual 
liquidation |... ait a 


Compositions—voluntary adjust- 


ment with creditors out of court 3 
Reorganization under Chapter X 

—adjustment of both secured 

and unsecured debts. . . —_ 
NNN: 2 78 Ge Aten ees 100 


Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures in the first quarter 
of 1940 varied but slightly in either 
number or amount of liabilities from 
those in the corresponding quarter of 
1939, totalling 352 with liabilities of 
$3,248,000 from January to March of 
this year, in comparison with 340 with 
liabilities of $3,280,000 a year ago. In 
March, 111 failures were reported with 
$867,000 debts, compared with 105 in 
February with $894,000 debts, and with 
gg a year ago with liabilities of $1,099,- 
000. 

Total failures for the quarter tended 
to exceed those a year ago in the less 
populated sections of the Dominion 
rather than in the cities. In only 5 of 
the 16 largest cities were there addi- 
tional failures this year, Montreal in- 
creasing from 102 to 115, and Ottawa 
from none a year ago to 5. 





























EVERYDAY USE of COLOR m BUSINESS 


of a system for selecting colors and of its application, 
especially in merchandising, to color problems 


ARTHUR S. ALLEN 


Colorist and Designer; formerly President of the American 


ET’S put color on the handle of 

our new product—the 1940 com- 
bination hammer-and-screwdriver. A 
color which contrasts with the steel- 
gray of other tools, or with the natural- 
wood color of other tool-handles, will 
help distinguish it in a tool box. Easier 
to find, carpenters will like it. Maybe 
we'll sell more. What color? 

Let’s put the new 1940 hammer-and- 
screwdriver in a two-color package 
which will stand conspicuous on hard- 
ware store shelves—and thus help to 
get it bought and into tool boxes. What 
colors? 

And while we are thinking about it, 
maybe we ought to review the way we 
have been using color in our magazine 
advertising, in our trade-marks, on our 
company trucks. Can’t we make each 
use of color add its weight cumulatively 
to the force of all our advertising, by 
causing each to have a family resem- 
blance to the other? But what family? 
And again, what colors? 


Colors and Emotions 


Purple, we think has royal connota- 
tions. Blue calms our nerves, restores 
vitality. Red stands for courage. Pure 
yellow for cheerfulness and prosperity. 
But not invariably. 

Another purple may suggest misery; 
another blue, cold; another red, car- 
nage; another yellow, sickness or cow- 
ardice. Black very surely represents 
tragedy and death. Still, in the Orient 
white is the color of mourning, which 
any American company setting up a 
chain of white-front restaurants would 
soon discover. 

Out of human experience running 


Institute of Graphic Arts 


back beyond record, back perhaps even 
to tribal superstitions and taboos, have 
come color associations without num- 
ber. Because of them a color is pleasant 
or unpleasant; for a given purpose, suit- 
able or unsuitable. 

When we combine two or more 
colors these same associations, together 
with the immediate physical effects of 
the colors on our nervous system, tell 
us that we like the combination or dis- 
like it. This “we” is less universal than 
democratic. It stands only for a ma- 
jority of us, and the majority favorites 
may vary from country to country. 


Rules of Thumb 


Working with such hunches as these, 
most often subconsciously, artists and 
artisans colored their drawings, houses, 
tools, clothing, and ornaments for hun- 
dreds of years. Gradually they evolved 
a few rules about color combinations 
and color opposites, but little more. 
Only in comparatively recent years 
have there evolved systems for color 
use and identification of any exactitude, 
systems which recognize human color 
associations as important qualifications, 
but not as basic postulates. 

Meanwhile the number of applica- 
tions of color in business, especially in 
packaging and advertising, has mount- 
ed steeply and continuously. But 
though they have demonstrated the in- 
creasing need for organization of color 
knowledge, the very intensity of the 
need has nourished poor efforts along 
with the good. 

Much, if not most, of the commercial 
art of today is prepared with the same 
careless flourish or puttering mumbo- 
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jumbo which for centuries has charac- 
terized color work. And why not? 
Even in a commercial setting, dollars 
and hours are only dollars and hours, 
but Art is Art. Or is it? 

Among color systems, one notable 
for its completeness and precision is 
that devised by the late Albert H. Mun- 
sell, a Boston artist with a respect for 
the scientific method, an acquaintance- 
ship which included internationally 
known physicists, and an inventive gift. 
He invented a portable daylight photo- 
meter which proved to be of consider- 
able value not only in the measurement 
of colors, but also in the standardiza- 
tion of railroad light signals. With the 
help of the color system he devised, 
commercial artists have been able to 
attain consistently good—and profitable 
—results, and usually with economy 
both in time and materials. 

Color, to be sure, is not the sole ele- 
ment in successful commercial art. De- 
sign is important. So is the proper 
mating of color and medium; in ink, 
some colors retain their original hue 
on one paper, fade on another. But 
assuming competent attention to these 
two elements, the Munsell system can 
produce excellent results—as it has 
already. 


Old and New 


Published not long ago, a handbook 
titled roo Packaging Case Histories, 
presented a series of pictures and para- 
graphs comparing old and new pack- 
ages for the same products. Six of the 
100 new packages were by a designer 
who uses the Munsell system. No other 
designer had more than three packages 
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chosen for illustration in the book. 

One of the six new packages was for 
General Electric's Mazda lamps. An 
important change was a brighter color 


—especially desirable because of the 
very nature of the product. Being 
brighter, moreover, the area of color 
surface was reduced, resulting in a 
saving in cost. 

Another was the wrapper for Kingan 
& Company’s hams. The four, some- 
times five, colors in the trade-mark 
were reduced to two better-chosen ones, 
again at a saving, $17,000 in the first 
year. In ten years, sales of Kingan’s 
hams in the new package have in- 
creased more than 100 per cent. The 
same trade-mark now appears on Kin- 
gan’s trucks and on signs on its build- 
ings. 


Simpler, Brighter 


A new package for Listerine tooth- 
paste, simpler in design, brighter in 
color, was adopted in 1938. Sales in 
1939 were reported running consider- 
ably ahead of 1938. 

The fourth was for Lever Brothers 
Lifebuoy soap, probably the first pack- 
age redesign done, designed so long ago 
(the same package has been retained 
ever since and has sold as many as 
2,000,000 units a week) that it is im- 
possible to ascribe to the package any 
given part of the 300 per cent increase 
in sales. The history of the fifth pack- 
age, for Minute Tapioca, has been al- 
most identical. 

For the sixth, Underwood Com- 
pany’s line of soups and other food 
products, a Munsell-chosen red and two 
shades of blue replaced three colors 
which had included an expensive gold 
printing. The old labels last appeared 
IN 1937. 
about 50 per cent. 


By 1939 sales had increased 


It is interesting to see that in the 
system which was relied upon for the 
choice of colors in these six packages 
there is the same orderliness and mathe- 
matical simplicity with which scientists 
have been able to bound most other 
branches of the physical sciences long 
before this. 
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Precise color 
opposites can be 
determined by 
“after-image.” If 
you gaze intently 
at a red card for 
ten seconds and 
it is then snatch- 
ed away, for a 
moment you will 
see a color which 
is blue-green. If 
you next put the 
red and blue- 
green on a color 
wheel in areas in- 
versely propor- 
tionate to the 
brightness of the 
colors and then 
whirl the fan at 
high speed, you 
will see neither 





How THE OLD ORDER CHANGES 


THE REDISIGNED PACKAGES ON PAGE 29 


Underwood—Neglected though he had been, the 
devil had become a well-known trade-mark, was pro- 
moted to a conspicuous position. To identify the 
several products: different colors on each label. 


Minute Tapioca—Removing broad borders caused 
same-sized package to look considerably bigger. 


Cuplets—Both name of product and illustration are 
prominent against backgrounds of opposite colors: 
Colors are reversed in top and bottom panels, hence 
one background is in opposite color to the other. 


Lifebuoy—Simple in design and using neighboring 
colors, this package was redesigned 30 years ago, has 
stayed redesigned ever since. Simplicity also dis- 
tinguishes the new tin for Dill’s Best. 


Franklin—A cleaner, brighter blue, next to a brilliant 
red. Inks were developed to provide, so far as practi- 
cable, identical results in printing also on kraft and 
manila paper bags, corrugated boxes, and cotton and 


red nor blue- 
green, but a neu- 
tral gray. They 


are color oppo- 


burlap bags. 


sites, pleasing to- 
gether to the eye. 

Great painters 
have had an in- 
stinctive sense of 





color combina- 


Morton—Gold printing was replaced by yellow, less 
expensive and blue’s opposite color. | 


Packer'’s—Appropriate to the product, bubbles made 
up the background design, in high values of yellow and 
green. Medallion and bottom panel were done in low 
values of green. For Kre-mel, too: light to dark shading 


of a single color. 





tion. Almost at 
random one can choose a celebrated 
painting, measure the areas and in- 
tensities of the several colors, duplicate 
them on a color wheel, and when it 
spins find that the mixture is uncannily 
close to a five-value gray (a gray fifth 
in order in nine shades from near-white 
to near-black—absolute pure white or 
black cannot be obtained). Or if the 
colors of the painting (neighboring 
colors and not opposites) do not spin 
out to a middle gray, almost surely will 
they blend into a five-value of the major 
color—meaning that the artist intui- 
tively has achieved a choice of colors 
which balance out to a pleasing middle 
shade, as Aristotle, impressed by the 
value of the golden mean, would have 
predicted centuries before. 

This, in a word, is the greatest merit 
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of the Munsell system. With it, the 
many who must work with color and 
who are not geniuses may achieve by 
formula color effects which only the 
gifted few can produce without it. 
Color has three dimensions—hue, 
value, and chroma—which fully and 
accurately describe any color as the 
three dimensions of a box describe its 
size. “Hue” is the quality by which we 
commonly distinguish one color from 
another, as red from a yellow, a green 
from a purple. “Value” is the quality 
by which we distinguish a light color 
from a dark one. But with these two 
qualities one cannot describe a color 
completely. We may say of a flower 
that it is red and that it is light, and we 
may say of a brick that it is of the same 


shade of red and also light. Yet there 

































Actually, this 
sphere would be 
somewhat irregu- 
lar and lop-sided. 
In the first place 
colors differ by 
nature in their 
maximum 
chroma strength, 
some being much 
more powerful 


Oo ao 


10 
: than others. The 
3 ~« Strongest red pig- 


4 ment used, for ex- 
ample, is approxi- 
mately twice as 
powerful as the 
strongest blue- 
green pigment, 
and the red pig- 
ment will there- 
fore require a cor- 








Representing about as fine a variation as even a trained 
eye can distinguish, the five principal hues (red, yellow, 
green, blue, and purple) and the five intermediate hues 
have been further subdivided in the Munsell system 
into ten divisions for each. The hundred hues are so 
arranged that a pair of color opposites are always 
directly opposite each other across the circle. 
is N (neutral gray) in the center, for it is neutral gray 
which 1s the resultant of opposite colors mixed together. 


| respondingly 
greater number 
of steps on a long- 
er path to reach 
gray. Thus at 
red, the sphere 
would bulge out 
farther. Second- 
ly, all colors do 
not reach their 
maximum 


Thus 








may be a decided difference between 
their colors. The flower is strong in 
color, the brick weak, or grayer. 

This grayness is the key to how the 
three dimensions of color (shown in 
their respective scales at the top of the 
color plate on the following page) are 
combined in the color tree in the middle 
of the illustration. In the color tree 
only a segment of red appears, at the 
four-value of darkness. If all the 
chromas at all values of red (upper 
right, following page) were included 
they would fill out an elongated, pie- 
shaped segment extending vertically 
from two to eight in value. And if all 
chromas at all values of colors were in- 
cluded in all the other pie-shaped seg- 
ments, the color tree would become 
more nearly a sphere. 


chroma _ strength 
at the same level of value. The strong- 
est yellow pigment is by nature much 
lighter, or higher in value, than the 
strongest blue pigment; the complete 
chroma paths of these two colors will 
therefore touch the neutral pole at dif- 
ferent values, or altitudes. 

Actually, too, the five principal hues 
and their complements, the five inter- 
mediate hues, may be infinitely sub- 
divided (chart above). Each of the ten 
hues has been further divided into ten 
subdivisions, about as many as even a 
trained eye can distinguish. In the 
Munsell system the numerals run from 
one to ten, five always marking one of 
the ten principal or intermediate hues 
and ten always falling between them. 
The yellow of the color chart becomes 
s5Y, yellow green-yellow becomes 10Y. 











Values, as we have seen, run from 
one to nine; chromas from one out- 
ward, however far in intensity colors 
have been found. Value is expressed 
by a numeral above a diagonal line, 
chroma by a numeral below the line. 
Thus the outermost red on the color 
tree would be symbolized by 5R °/,4. 
More practical and more definite, isn’t 
it, than the vague and variable terms 
borrowed from the animal, mineral, 
and vegetable kingdoms—plum, olive, 
copper, fawn, mouse, and so on—of 
which no two persons have quite the 
same idea? 


For Loans, Too 


By such symbols are measured colors 
which are so precise that bankers lend 
money on them. Out of a Munsell- 
guided color laboratory come printed 
specimens of yellow, for example, 
which are printed in a food industry 
publication. The color matches grape- 
fruit juice of a certain Department of 
Agriculture grade. A canner seeking 
a loan on his inventory of grapefruit 
juice demonstrates by matching juice 
and colored paper the value of his stock. 
Similar color samples have been used 
to demonstrate grades and values of 
prunes, oranges, tomatoes, peas, and 
even toasted crackers, whose shade of 
brown reflects the amount of heat used 
in baking. 


Contrast 


In the use of two or more colors, con- 
trast in value is extremely important. 
Value contrast will make lettering, for 
example, legible or illegible. A color 
of middle value will be least distin- 
guishable on another color of equal 
value; the greater the contrast in value 
the better the legibility. 

Maximum contrast is obtained by 
the use of colors of extremely strong 
chromas if they differ sufficiently in 
value from black or white, or one an- 
other. Some examples of this form of 
contrast would be a yellow of extreme 
chroma on a black; a low value purple- 
blue on white; a strong yellow on dark 


blue. 

















Red-Purple 
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from another. 





Quolity that distinguishes one color 
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Measure of the lightness or darkness of any color. 
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CHROMA 


i Measure of the strength or weakness of a color. 

















At the right is a projection 
showing the Principal and 
Intermediate Hues arranged 
radially in ten equal di- 
visions about the verti- 
cal scale of Value in the 
same order as the Hue 
circle above. For sim- 















Example 1 











=n Hues are shown 
only at the Value in which 
they reach their strongest 
Chroma. A complete Tree 
would show each Hue de- 
veloped completely from 
black to white, as shown in 
the red Chroma chart above. 








Example 2 






THE COLOR TREE 






(1) 

Purple-blue with grey and 

small areas of the complemen- (2) 
tary yellow. Note the yellow- A free use of a number of com- 
ish hue of the grey, a result of plementary hues, purples and 
simultaneous contrast. green-yellows predominating. 















COLOR MEASUREMENT 


Developed by the late Albert H. Munsell, the Munsell color system recognizes three dimensions of color—hue, value, and chroma. They form an 


regular solid, as the color tree suggests. 


This page reproduced by the courtesy of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., from the forthcoming edition. 
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COLOR APPLICATION 


With the Munsell color system as a guide in the selection of color opposites and of harmonious neighboring colors, Arthur S. Allen has designed and 
redesigned scores of readily recognized packages. Notes on the principles which were followed in redesigning these packages appear on page 26. 
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The accomplished artist uses value 
contrast instinctively—a dark against a 
light, a light against a dark. By it alone 
he can accomplish to some degree the 
effect of distance and a third dimension. 

It is also useful to know the relative 
powers of colors. A strong yellow on 
a field of black is an excellent example 
of maximum visibility. It is attribu- 
table mainly to the extreme contrast 
and the power of yellow. The power 
of a color may be measured as the prod- 
uct of its value number times its chroma 
number. A yellow-red at its present 
extreme chroma would be YR ‘/;,, 
with a product of g1; the strongest red, 
R */;4, has a power product of only 56. 


Monochromes 


The simplest use of color is the mono- 
chrome, one hue alone used in its many 
combinations of value and chroma. 
Some of the pleasantest color harmonies 
are to be found in neighboring colors 
in their sequence on the hue circle. We 
may want to use half of the circle keep- 
ing within the cool hues from the blue- 
green to red-purry le, or within the warm 
hues from red to green. A good ex- 
ample of the latter is a doughnut pack- 
age just being completed for Town 
Talk Bakers, Worcester, Mass. The 
package carries a picture of a doughnut 
in its natural color and a border decora- 
tion in a second, neighboring color, 
red yellow-red. 

Complementary color schemes offer 
great varieties of color relationships. 
When complementary colors are used 
together they have the effect of making 
each other more brilliant. This phe- 
nomenon was put to work in the re- 
designing of a package for Cuplets, a 
food product manufactured in New 
Brunswick by Flako Products Com- 
pany. For the panel carrying the word 
Cuplets was chosen a grayish yellow 
background, so that the blue rendering 
of the work stood out prominently. If 
one color of a pair of complementaries 
is weakened in chroma (intensity), the 
other will appear still brighter by con- 
trast. Complementary pairs (and more 
than one pair in a single composition) 
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may be used in all the steps from high 
to low value and strong to weak 
chroma. 

Complementary colors are opposite 
each other on the hue circle. Yellow, 
for example, is the complement of 
purple-blue; equally so, we can balance 
yellow with a separate area of purple 
and another area of blue. 

To determine how large an area of 
one color we need to balance how much 
of its complement (to attain the artist’s 
five-value gray), we make use of their 
power numbers. The power number 
of a certain yellow, Y ‘/,, may be 42; 
of an opposite purple blue, PB °/,, 36. 
Our remaining problem is simply to 
balance 36 parts (in area) of yellow 
against 42 parts of purple blue. This 
is based on the principle that colors will 
balance if the areas presented are in- 
versely proportional to the product of 
their power numbers. Seemingly tech- 
nical, it means simply that a strong 
color, and a high value color, should be 
used in a small area and a more neutral, 
darker color in a larger area.* 

Two valuable aids in achieving a bal- 
ance of colors mathematically are a 
cabinet of colored sheets of paper, each 
marked with its value and chroma 
numbers, and a planimeter, a device 
which measures the area covered by 
irregularly shaped figures. 

With the Munsell principle and these 
two tools, one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the country is saving time, 
materials, and tempers—and attaining 
excellent results. No more does an 
artist dabble all day between countless 
trips up and down the corridor, as he 
tries to match in water colors a yellow- 
ish green that the art director has in 
his head. Shorter are the conferences 
over how much of one color and how 
much of another are to appear in a 
layout. 

Much the same methods have been 
used in recoloring designs on table- 
cloths manufactured by Sherwin 
Brothers. The new renderings have 
outsold the old. 


* A more complete exposition of Munsell color principles 
appears in A Color Notation, by A. H. Munsell, Munsell 
Color Company, Baltimore, Md. 


In the floor-covering trade, too, many 
designs have endured year after year, 
unchanged except in coloring. The 
custom has been to print 20 or 30 color- 
ings of the same design, reject most, 
retain five or six. Now, as followed 
for Congoleum-Nairn, the procedure is 
to make only five or six colorings, in 
advance determining and maintaining 
the relationships of values and chromas 
in such a way that one coloring will be 
quite as good as another. 

These principles are equally valid in 
coloring packages, whether for the 
prize-winning, single design packages 
for Listerine’s toothpaste, shaving 
cream, and other products, or for the 
Beech-Nut tomato soup package which 
reproduces a picture of a red tomato 
amid green leaves, or for Underwood 
labels whose different colors identify 
the several products. 

Useful are they too in standardizing 
colors for Sears, Roebuck & Company 
all through its operations, from the time 
that it submits Munsell-chosen color 
samples to manufacturers, to the day 
when a customer uses the mail-order 
catalogue. On one page in the back of 
the catalogue are 300 numbered color 
patches. Colored merchandise is de- 
scribed by number throughout the 
other pages, printed less expensively in 
black and white. 


Distribution Costs 


As we have been reminded repeat- 
edly, recently by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s study of distribution costs, 
production has become relatively stand- 
ardized and its costs greatly reduced; 
but much less has this been true of dis- 
tribution, Especially as it is used in 
packaging and advertising, color must 
be considered a distribution cost. As 
color comes to be used more and more, 
a systematic approach to its use, as 
through the Munsell system, not only 
grows more important as a means to 
attaining better results, but increasingly 
it has the further merit of attaining 
them economically. Thus it contrib- 
utes its part to reducing distribution 
costs and expanding national income. 
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ING OF VAASA, FINLAND—ACME 


Event oF THE Montu 
After week of hush-hush negotiations, de- 


fiant Finns capitulate amid débris, many 
crying preference for a new Thermopyle. 


UNFINISHED S.S. Queen Elizabeth joins three of largest Allied 
liners in war-time retirement at New York. . . . TNEC, reporting 
that prices since war have been stable, says, “In recent months 
business statesmanship has reached a new high.” 


Russo-FInNiIsH war ends; Karelia, Ladoga, Viborg, and sub-Arctic 
area ceded to Soviets. 


StaTE DEPARTMENT assents to establishment April 14 of $100,- 
000,000 Inter-American Bank for promotion of trade and financial 
stability in Western Hemisphere. 


AAA survey indicates U. S. farmers will not increase 1940 crop 
acreage in anticipation of war boom. . . . Investment Bankers’ 
Association sends a questionnaire reply 65 pages long to SEC, 
urging a review of laws causing prolonged stoppage in capital 
market, abolition of “arms-length bargaining” rule. . . . Mussolini 
and Hitler meet at Brenner Pass. . . . TNEC extends inquiry to 
State trade barriers... . / Atlas Corporation to transfer $36,500,000 
of general stock holdings to Curtiss-Wright in merger, Atlas stock- 
holders taking aircraft firm stock; special stockholdings such as 
RKO to be managed by a new Atlas Corporation. 


James H. R. Cromwe tu, U. S. Minister to Canada, lauds Allies, 
chides United States isolationists; causing national commotion. 


SPRING comes. . . . Mauritania quits New York anchorage for 
secret destination, Queen Mary not far behind. . . . French cabinet 
resigns day after 300 of 540 deputies abstain from vote of con- 
fidence. 


SECRETARY OF TREASURY says at press conference that $50,000,- 
000,000 debt openly arrived at would not worry him; that Govern- 
ment Savings (baby) Bonds will be sold after April 1 to individuals 
only; that $2,000,000,000 currency stabilization fund should not 
be diverted to other purposes except in national emergency. 


New French cabinet survives when vote of confidence shows 
majority of one, 111 not voting. . . . Johns-Manville stockholders 
authorize annual salaries for board of directors. 
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Durinc THE MontTH 


Prolonged magnetic storm begins Easter day. 
Business indexes lower... . Ides of March 
pass in relative calm.... Welles comes home. 


FCC suspenps order allowing limited commercial sponsorship of 
television after September 1, saying big price cut in RCA television 
sets violates its recommendation for further product research before 
developing market. . . . Early Alaskan population census figures 
running 30 per cent ahead of 1929 count. 


EaruiestT Easter since 1818, but in 2225 A.D. the holiday will fall 
on March 22. ... Terrific magnetic storm caused by sunspots turns 
communication systems topsy-turvy. 


U. S. Supreme Court unanimously rules Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration cannot exercise patent monopoly to control commodity in 
hands of licensed jobbers or to control jobbers’ business practices. 

. Court also holds anticipated economic injury from competition 
is not, of itself, factor limiting FCC issuance of broadcast station 


licenses. 


Mexico voids title of three American chicle corporations to 1,500,- 
000 acres of land; firms cannot claim expropriation compensation. 
... Federal District Court in D. C. rules labor union not immune 
.. U.S. Steel surprises many by voting $1 
dividend at routine directors’ meeting. . . . Domestic airlines cele- 
brate year without serious accident. SEC Commissioner 
George C. Mathews resigns for public utility job. 


to anti-trust laws. . 


ANGLO-FRENCH supreme war council says the two nations will 
work together “in all spheres” after the war. 


In plumbing supply field 102 are indicted at Cleveland by Federal 
Grand Jury: “maintain uneconomical marketing system.” . . . 
Philadelphia: Federal District Court rules worker may sue em- 
ployer in Federal Court for wages due under Wage and Hour Law 
and may inspect his payroll record in employer's books. . . . Fed- 
eral judge in New York reverses Internal Revenue Commissioner’s 
ruling that Texas Company must pay social security taxes on em- 
ployees of a distributor whose contract required special reports, 
equipment, and option to buy plant. 


BRAZIL resumes payment on city, State, Federal debts. . . . British 
ship Iranian crude oil to Japan in 1,000,000-barrel deal. 
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BROOKLYN GAS WORKS—HARRIS & EWING 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION ... PRICES .. 


. TRADE .. . FINANCE 


Although there has been no definite turn in the production 

trend, a few signs of improvement in business activity are 

apparent. Among these are an increase in new orders to 

manufacturers, a strengthening of commodity prices, and an 

upturn in commercial borrowing. Retail trade expanded 

during the first part of April, but tended later to level off 
as unseasonable temperatures persisted. 


A QUICKENING of buying inter- 
est coincided with the beginning 
of April and in some respects the busi- 
ness trend for the month has turned 
out to be the most cheerful so far this 
year. 

The increased covering in metals, 
paper, leather, and textiles has lent sup- 
port to the view that, under present 
world conditions, inventory policies are 
being directed not toward liquidation 
but toward preserving a margin of 
protection against delivery delays and 
sudden price changes. The reaction of 
sensitive markets to the abrupt end of 
the European stalemate has also proved 
encouraging to those who feared a 
repetition of the disorderly markets 


and price dislocations of last September. 

As far as production activity is con- 
cerned, there is as yet no concrete evi- 
dence of a change of trend. Prelimi- 
nary reports indicate, however, that the 
seasonally-adjusted index of output for 
April was unchanged from the March 
level or at the most off one or two points 
—which would be the smallest drop this 
year. For the first time in months, 
order backlogs in sorne industries have 
increased rather than diminished; con- 
sumption has been about as large as 
production, halting the expansion in 
stocks; and commodity prices have 
made a decisive move upward. 

On the financial front, too, a few 
signs of renewed life have appeared. 
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New capital markets in mid-April en- 
joyed one of their busiest weeks in more 
than a year; commercial loans show a 
good seasonal expansion; and demand- 
deposit turnover has increased slightly 
from the near-record low of February. 

The flow of income to consumers re- 
mains well above the level of a year ago, 
despite a scaling-down since December. 
Retail trade is also better than in 1939, 
with gains most pronounced in auto- 
mobile lines. The dollar volume of ex- 
ports in March was about one-third 
greater than a year ago. 


Industrial activity: By March the 
seasonally-adjusted FRB index of pro- 
duction (charted on the opposite page) 
was back to the level of last August, 
having declined 25 points or 20 per 
cent from December. 

The type of industrial series included 
and the statistical correction for sea- 
sonal variation in the FRB index tend 
frequently to overemphasize fluctua- 
tions in total industrial activity. There 
is some evidence that this has been the 
case in recent months. The aircraft 
industry, which continues to show spec- 
tacular gains in orders and output, is 
not directly included in the index. Nor 
is the machine tool industry, which has 
been operating at practical capacity for 
the past four months. Nor is the rayon 
industry, which has recently maintain- 
ed a steadier pace than either the silk 
or woolen industries which do have 
direct representation. 

The Federal Reserve Board itself esti- 
mates that more complete coverage 
would show total industrial activity in 
March still 5 to 10 per cent higher than 
last Summer. 

Despite a further moderate curtail- 
ment in some lines of manufacturing 
during April, available statistical evi- 
dence indicates that activity has been 
sustained well above the pre-war level. 
In key industries such as paper, cotton 
textiles, and steel, order backlogs have 
been bolstered and production shows 
a steadier tendency. Paper board manu- 
facturers reported incoming orders dur- 
ing the second and third weeks of April 
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at the best rate since October; sales of’ 


more than 130,000,000 yards of cotton 
print cloths in the first half of the 
month were equal to approximately 
eight weeks’ production; steel orders 
were estimated close to 55 to 60 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 45 to 50 per 
cent a month earlier. 


Consumer income: A seasonal in- 
crease in trade and agricultural activity 
during March helped to halt the rise in 
unemployment. Non-agricultural 
workers are estimated to have increased 
by 165,000. While the index of factory 
payrolls remained virtually unchanged, 
cash farm income was sharply lower, 
and total income payments showed less 
than the usual increase. The total of 
$5,936,000,000 paid out this March com- 
pared with $5,727,000,000 in March a 
year ago. 

Lower food and fuel prices in March 
bolstered consumer purchasing power. 
Living costs were reduced approxi- 
mately 0.3 per cent, the purchasing 
value of the dollar being estimated at 
117.0, compared with 116.6 in February 


and 117.8 in March 1939 (NICB). 


Consumer buying: Expenditures in- 
creased by about the usual seasonal 
amount in March, after allowance was 
made for the early date of Easter. The 
FRB index of department store sales 
held unchanged at 89, compared with 
88 last March. The more-inclusive 
Dun’s Review index, which makes no 
adjustment for the Easter factor, was 
95-9 in March, g1.2 in February, and 
86.3 a year ago. More cheerful than 
reports from other types of retail stores 
were sales figures of the automobile 
trade, which despite adverse weather 
conditions showed an increase in March 
of 20 per cent over last year (Automo- 
bile Manufacturers’ Association). 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 














1923-1925 = 100 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 114 80 101 119 
February 116 79 99 109 
March 118 79 98 103 
April 118 77 oa 
May a | 76 oF 
June 114) 77 9 . 
July 114 © 83 yt | > 
August 117 & 88 %y, 403 
September Wr | go WLI 
October 102 & oF 121 
November 88 “Pe, 193 124 
December 84 ¥O4 128 
Factory Payrolls 
U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925 = 100 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 94.6 75-3 83.7 98.3 
February 100.1 97-5 86.0 97.8 
March 105.9 77.6 87.6 97-9* 
April 409.7 74.9 85.5 
May i101 % 73.2 85.0 
June 107.6 54.3 86.5 
july 105.2 | FI: 84.4 
August 108.7 © 29:3 89.7 
September | 104.9 3] 81.6 93:8 
October 104.9 YJ 84.2.4 101.6 
November 93.3 “Fon B 4.4: 101.6 
December 84.6 * O75 103.6 

















* Preliminary 


Department Store Sales 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 


1923-1925 = 100 

1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 93 90 88 | 92 
February ; 95 88 87.4 89 
March Poi, MB 86 88 & 89 
April 9% 83 88° — 
May 93 4 78 85 
June 93 82.5] #86 
July 92 / 4 86 
August 93 $3 89 
September 94 ~ 86 91 
October 93 84 90 
November gl 89 95 
December 89 89 96 














Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Week 1940 1940 1940 1940 
I 79:5 78.8 78.4 77-6 
II 79.5 78.5 78.3 78.0 
Il 79:3 78.3 78:2 
IV 79.1 78.6 77.9 
Vv 77-9 














Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 

















of 30 per cent. Heavy exports of metals, 
chemicals, and aircraft still accounted 
for the bulk of increase in total exports. 


Prices: Commodity price averages 
recorded their first significant upturn 
so far this year during early April. The 
USBLS weekly wholesale price index 
went from a low of 77.6 at the begin- 
ning of the month to 78.5 for the third 
week, more than cancelling the loss 
during March. The sensitive daily 
price index compiled by USBLS reach- 
ed a two-and-one-half month high of 
117.4 on April 18, comparing with the 
low of 112.0 in the first week of April. 

After moving ahead during the latter 
part of March and early April, the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock price aver- 
age dropped back in the middle of the 
month, although not so far as the 
March low. Trading was heavier with 
price movements still relatively narrow. 


Bank credit: Commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans of the reporting 
banks in ror cities reached a new peak 
for the year at $4,430,000,000 in the 
week ended April 17. Although the 
highest for any period since January 
1938, loans of this type were still 10 per 
cent under the recovery high in 1937. 
Demand deposits adjusted continued 
ahead to a new all-time record, the 
latest report showing $19,655,000,000, 
or $3,036,000,000 more than a year ago. 

A steady inflow of gold was primarily 
responsible for a further spectacular in- 
crease in excess reserves, the total as of 
April 17 being estimated at $6,050,000,- 
ooo, a new high and $2,052,000,000 
above last year at this time. 


Capital issues: New corporate se- 
curity issues placed in March were in 
the smallest volume since last Novem- 
ber (The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle). At $134,877,000, financing 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 

Foreign trade: Merchandise exports ““* |'™° 7 _ = amounted to little more than half the 
continued to afford considerable sup- ' ae pee, eT ee February total. Preliminary reports 
port to domestic business activity. Dol- " TAS | ATA 7-68 BPO NGO01 for April, however, indicate a sharp in- 
lar volume showed slightly less than [4534 “14850 | 14754 | 147.98 | Crease in flotations to about the highest 
the usual increase from February to 'Y weet Paes ae total for any month since the start of 
March, but held a gain over last year * 147.05 the war. 
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TRADE VOLUME SWELLS 


The United States Trade Barometer rose to 95.9 (preliminary) in March from 91.2 in Febru- 
ary. Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by the branch offices of DuN & Brapstreet, Inc. 


ENSITIVITY to weather conditions was as much a ed that which is normally expected in the month of April. 
characteristic of retail trade in the first part of April as March results were about as spotty as early reports had 
it had been in March. Volume expanded when the weather predicted, but only in New England and Pacific Coast 
was good, contracted when it was poor, but on the whole regions did sales in some weeks fall below year-ago 
managed to forge ahead of last year’s comparative totals. volumes, according to preliminary reports. Demand was 
Movement of seasonable items—clothing, housefurnishings, | quite generally concentrated on apparel and Easter novel- 
curtains, upholstery, garden tools, etc——quickened some- ties; furniture departments experienced the usual post- 
what after the slow start caused by lingering cold weather. — February slump. 
In the third week of the month, special clearances and During March the week-to-week gains over 1939 varied 
promotional events aided in the continuation of the im- between 3 and 16 per cent. In almost every region there 
proved rate of turnover. was a drop during the last week of the month, following 
It was estimated that consumer buying averaged 2 to 11 the Easter holiday. Increases in the Middle West and the 
per cent higher for the country as a whole than during the — South were generally broader than in other parts of the 
first three weeks of April last year. The highest increases country. The United States Trade Barometer, which is 
over last year, particularly in seasonal apparel volume, were —_ adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number of busi- 
obtained in regions in the South, the Southwest, and along __ ness days in each month, but not for the changing date of 
the Pacific Coast, where the weather more nearly approach- _ Easter, jumped 4.7 points or 5.2 per cent above the February 
[ 34] 
































































































































figure to a level of 95.9 (preliminary). March, 1937, ex- 
cepted, this is the highest for any March since 1931. The REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
increase over March, 1939, was about 11 per cent, as com- a 
-ed with a vear-to-vear margin of 8 per cent in February. 1940 Feb. 1940 Retail 
pared “ ith 1 year-to-year margin of 8 per cent in Febru y Psa Ss etal 
Regional figures for February were practically unani- REGION Index Feb. 1939 (%) Sales 
ae : ; . uf 70 
mous in showing gains over the same month in 1939. Only bn e +10 = +20 +30 
New England, with a 5 per cent decrease, was below the U. S. 91.2 + 89] 1000 
srevious February level. Largest gains were noted in the 
iaehirain : Jide le ; eee gam : 1. NEW ENGLAND 80.2 —sol 78 
South Atlantic and North Central sections of the country. 
Nine regions reported increases of more than 10 per cent, 2. NEW YORK CITY = 74.8 + 29] 103 
yut Detroit alone registered a gain of more than 15 per cent. 
but De re o™ glee daa 3. ALBANY AND 93.8 .33| 26 
Only seven of the twenty-nine regions—Cincinnati and SYRACUSE 
Columbus, Detroit, Iowa and Nebraska, Atlanta and Bir- 4. BUFFALO AND 82.8 +88} 19 
mingham, Salt Lake City, Portland and Seattle, and San 
dea 8 : rae care . 5. NORTHERN NEW 82.9 - 711 29 
Francisco—experienced an expansion in consumer buying JERSEY 
between January and February. None of the twenty-two 6. PHILADELPHIA 83.4 83] 62 
decreases amounted to more than 8 per cent, however, and 
ae 7. PITTSBURGH a1 + 9.9 3.7 
fifteen were less than 5 per cent. The average decrease 
for the entire country was about 4 per cent, although the 8. CLEVELAND 97.3 +130] 29 
gain over a year ago widened from 4 to 8 per cent. 
‘ , Q 9. CINCINNATI AND = 105.2 +128 3.1 
: ; COLUMBUS 
(Charts and trade reports for each region begin on next page) 
10. INDIANAPOLIS 101.9 + 9.2 2.6 
ont . % sais : : AND LOUISVILLE 
THE MAP AND CHART compare the February, 1940, indexes with , 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 11. CHICAGO 94.0 +145 6.4 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 12. DETROIT 99.6 +18.9 40 
THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1928, on 
pages 36-39. They are composites based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve 13. MILWAUKEE 97.9 7.2 22 
Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car regis- 
trations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance 14. MINNEAPOLIS 1019 4128 45 
Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales AND ST. PAUL 
(Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor 15. IOWA AND 945 : we 30 
and Publisher), which were found to make those indexes more accurate, NEBRASKA 
are included. In region 15, department store sales have been omitted. 
Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number 16. ST. LOUIS 89.6 + 67 25 
of business days in each month. All are comparable. The monthly average 
for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 17. KANSAS CITY 89.8 as 3.6 
United States is computed one month before regional figures are available. 
THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 18. MARYLAND AND — 104.4 + 5.2 3.8 
° ; ; " ; : ¢ VIRGINIA 
figures for February based on samples of department and retail stores re- 
porting to the Federal Reserve banks; for March and for the first half 19. NORTH AND 113.3 $11.7 21 
of April based on opinions and comments of business men in various SOUTH CAROLINA 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapsTREET offices. 20. ATLANTA AND 128.1 4128 35 
BIRMINGHAM 
21. FLORIDA 124.1 +10.8 1.3 
| | | 
UNITED STATES TRADE BAROMETER 22. MEMPHIS i ‘a 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
23. NEW ORLEANS 99.8 + 59 1.0 
120 4 
24. TEXAS 116.5 45 45 
| 
| 
1928-32 = 100 25. DENVER 100.2 + 3.2 1.3 
. 
| 26. SALT LAKE CITY 98.6 23 8 
| \ 27. PORTLAND AND 973 42] 27 
780 rr AW SEATTLE 
| 28. SAN FRANCISCO 7 + 3.6 34 
L a hy ___|} 29. LOS ANGELES b | Ty + 5.3 39 
r@ ” 
| y 2 
| 
| | 
| | 
|_1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 
[35 | 
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THE REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


These indexes of consumer purchasing are cor- 
rected for seasonal variation; the monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100 (see 
preceding page). Charts showing the curves since 
January, 1928, were published in the March, 





1. New ENcLANpD 


FEB., 80.2 JAN., 85.6 FEB. 1939, 84.4 
FesruaRy—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: Boston—Provi- 
dence —5, New Haven +5. Marcu—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous March: Bangor- 
New Bedford—Worcester 5, Portland—Manchester 
o, Boston 18, Springfield 15, Providence 7, New 
Haven 12. Wholesale trade increases: Portland o, 
Boston 10, Springfield 5. Plowing a few weeks 
behind schedule because of frost. Payrolls and pro- 
duction steady to above last year. Manufacturing 
of airplane parts at capacity levels. Many textile 
mills closed temporarily. Machine tool production 
somewhat below last month. Aprit—Retail sales 
somewhat below April, 1939. Machine and air- 
plane parts manufacturing continue active. 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 
FEB., 93.8 JAN., 100.1 FEB. 1939, 86.6 
Fepruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Syracuse 10, North- 
ern State 33, Central State 10. MarcH—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous March: Albany— 
Binghamton 0, Utica 4, Syracuse 10. Wholesale 
trade changes: Albany ++5, Syracuse —4. Farm 
prices steady, somewhat below normal for March. 
Payrolls and production generally steady to above 
last year. Binghamton shoe factories continue slow. 
Other industries steady with February. Collections 
fair in most sections, poor in Binghamton. APRIL 
—Retail trade slow because of poor weather and 
flood threats. Shoe industry still quiet in Bing- 
hamton. Collections exceptionally poor. 


5. NorrHern New Jersey 
FEB., 82.9‘ JAN., 85.1 FEB. 1939, 77.4 
Fesruary—Northern New Jersey department store 
sales about even with previous February. Marcu— 
Newark retail trade 9% below previous March level; 
wholesale trade off 394. Production, sales, employ- 
ment, and payrolls in industrial establishments show 
gains in comparison with previous month, but aver- 
age somewhat below the level of a year ago. Bank 
clearings 1°% below last March in Newark, off 7% 
in Northern New Jersey as a whole. Collections 
steady in comparison both with the previous month 
and with a year ago. Aprit—Retailers report mod- 
erate decrease in sales compared both with March 
and with a year ago. Wholesale volume also off 
somewhat. Paint and varnish firms report recent 


increases in unfilled orders. Collections steady. 


7. PITTSBURGH 
FEB., QI.I JAN., 92.0 FEB. 1939, 82.9 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: Pittsburgh +8, 
Wheeling —1, West Virginia State +14. Marcu 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
March: Erie +10, Pittsburgh +11, Youngstown 
0, Huntington —5, Charleston +2. Wholesale 
(Continued directly opposite) 


1940, number and will appear semi-annually. 
Additional information about the indexes and 
about their especial usefulness in regional sales 
quota work, back figures, and data about regional 
boundaries are available for users of the indexes. 
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2. New York City 

FEB., 74.8 JAN., 81.1 FEB. 1939, 72.7 
Fesruary——Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: New York and 
Brooklyn +2, Bridgeport -+-10, Westchester—Stam- 
ford —1. Marcu—Percentage retail trade changes 
from previous March: Bridgeport +-5, New York 
City department store sales 0, hotel sales +-2, parcel 
deliveries —6. New York City employment 2% 
above February, payrolls up 794; employment 8% 
above last year, payrolls up 8%. New York City 
showed best industrial gains for March in the State, 
all main industries contributing. Collections fair. 
Aprit—Retail trade considerably below the pre- 
Easter level of the similar period last year, expected 
to average higher by end of month. Apparel manu- 
facturing above March level. 


4. BuFFALo anp RocHeEsTER 


FEB., 82.8 JAN., 86.1 FEB. 1939, 76.1 
Fresruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Buffalo 6, Roches- 
ter 7, Niagara Falls 13. Marcu—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous March: Buffalo +10, 
Elmira —6, Rochester +8. Buffalo wholesale trade 
5% above last year’s corresponding level. Farm 
income steady with same month a year ago. Rural 
trade affected by very severe storms, but city trade 
held up fairly well. Spring goods moved slowly in 
wholesale markets, but somewhat better than in 
March, 1939. Payrolls and production steady with 
a year ago in Rochester, better in Buffalo, poorer in 
Elmira. Collections fair to poor. Aprit—Weather 
conditions improved. Demand for house-furnish- 
ings strong. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 
FEB., 83.4 JAN., 90.0 FEB. 1939, 77.0 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: Trenton +13, 
Philadelphia +2, Scranton —7, Wilmington +20. 
Marcu—Percentage retail sales changes from pre- 
vious March: Trenton +6, Allentown +15, Phila- 
delphia-York +10, Reading +14, Scranton- 
Harrisburg —5, Wilkes-Barre +2, Williamsport 
+-5, Lancaster +8, Wilmington —7. Philadelphia 
wholesale trade up 15°% from a year ago. Leaf 
tobacco selling for about 2 cents per pound less than 
last March. Payrolls and production steady to above 
last year. Month-to-month declines chiefly in build- 
ing materials, wire and steel products, and trans- 
portation equipment. Aprit—Trade benefited by 
Spring-like weather; totals somewhat below 1939. 


trade changes: Erie +10, Pittsburgh +13, Charles- 
ton +3. Payrolls and production generally steady 
in month, above last year’s level. Pittsburgh steel 
rate about 59% of capacity, Youngstown about 
40%. Electrical equipment orders about 30% 
ahead of last year. Coal production somewhat 
lower. Chemical and glass industries steady with 
February. Aprit—Heavy snow affected retail trade 
Industry steady. 


DUN’S 
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8. CLEVELAND 
FEB., 97-3 JAN. 98.5 FEB. 1939, 86.1 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Cleveland—Akron 
10, Toledo 11. MarcH—Percentage retail trade in- 
creases Over previous March: Cleveland 5, Akron 9, 
Canton 7, Toledo 3, Lima 0. Wholesale trade in- 
creases: Cleveland 5, Akron 2, Toledo 3. Payrolls 
and production steady to above last March. Steel 
production holding firm, somewhat above rate of 
new orders. Airplane and automotive businesses 
maintaining some plants at high capacity levels. 
Machine tool industry planning considerable ex- 
Aprit—Trade 


pansion. Collections fair to good. 
activity considerably improved over March. Em- 
ployment conditions continue favorable. Residen- 


tial building active. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LovIsvILLE 
FEB., 101.9 JAN., 104.0 FEB. 1939, 93.3 
Frsruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Louisville 12, In- 
dianapolis 13, Fort Wayne 17.. Marcn—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous March: Louis- 
ville 10, Evansville 5, Indianapolis—Fort Wayne 8, 
Terre Haute 3. Wholesale trade changes: Louis- 
ville 0, Indianapolis +12. Pasturage somewhat 
short because of lack of moisture; livestock con- 
ditioning slow to start. Payrolls and production 
steady to below last year. Manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment and agricultural machinery report 
Manufacturing of metal 
APRIL 


slightly increased activity. 
beds, fencing, and allied lines above 1939. 
—Retail trade improved with better weather con- 


ditions. Industry steady. 


12. Detroit 
83.8 


FEB., 99.6 JAN., 96.3 FEB. 1939, 
Fresruary—Detroit department store sales 15°% 
above level of previous February. Marcu—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over previous March: 
Detroit 4, Grand Rapids 12, Saginaw 10. Whole- 
sale trade increases: Detroit 5, Grand Rapids 10. 
Hothouse garden truck finding ready market; qual- 
ity excellent. Payrolls and production steady to 
above February, generally above March, 1939. 
Automobile production more than 20°% ahead of 
last March. Grand Rapids refrigerator and auto 
parts manufacturing active. Furniture sales in- 
creased over February; good Spring volume antici- 
pated. Collections fair to good. Aprir—Retail 
sales about 20°% above level in April, 1939. Whole- 
o/ 


sale activity 10°% above last year. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut 


FEB., IOI.Q JAN., 106.0 FEB. 1939, 90.3 
Fresruary—Minneapolis—St. Paul—-Duluth—Superior 
department store sales 12°% above previous Feb- 
ruary level. MarcH—Percentage retail trade in- 
creases over previous March: Duluth—Fargo-Billings 
0, Minneapolis 7, St. Paul-La Crosse 3, Sioux Falls— 
Great Falls 5, Butte 25. Wholesale trade increases: 
Duluth 0, Minneapolis 6, Great Falls 5. Per cent 
of farms occupied higher than for some time. Soil 
in excellent condition in most sections. Prospects 
for Winter wheat crop good. Payrolls and produc- 
tion steady to above last year. Meat packing active. 
Flour and linseed oil output ahead of last year. 
Aprit—Sales of Spring apparel at standstill because 
of Wintry weather. 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLuMBUS 
FEB., 105.2 JAN., 103.8 FEB. 1939, 93.3 
Fesruaky—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Cincinnati 15, 
Columbus Marcn—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous March: Cincinnati +15, 
Dayton +1, Springfield—Zanesville —10, Colum- 
bus +8, Lexington +4. Poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts plentiful; prices rather low. Spring plowing 
begun, although retarded somewhat by heavy rains. 
Payrolls and production steady to below last March. 
Machine tool plants operating at capacity. Auto- 
mobile 50 above first quarter of 1939. 
Building industry much more active than in March, 
1939. Collections fair. Aprit—Both retail and 
wholesale trade reported rather dull, due to early 
Easter and bad weather. 


10. 


sales 


11. CHIcAGo 
FEB., 94.0 JAN., 99.6* FEB. 1939, 82.1 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Chicago 12, Peoria 
15. Marcu—Percentage retail trade increases over 
previous March: Chicago 3, Rockford 10, Peoria 4, 
South Bend 15. Chicago wholesale trade off 4% 
from previous March level. Cattle and hog prices 
lowest in six years. Recent snow and rain left 
soil in good condition. Payrolls and production 
generally above last year; below a year ago in 
Chicago. Traffic on surface lines for first quarter 
of year about 4° above previous year’s compara- 
tive. Collections fair to good. Aprir—Retail trade 
improved under impetus of fine Spring weather. 
Wholesale activity also showing a nice gain. In- 
dustry about even with March. *Revised. 


13. MILWAUKEE 


FEB., 97.9 JAN., 103.8 FEB. 1939, 91.3 
FesruarY—Milwaukce department store sales 9% 
above level of previous February. Marcu—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over previous March: 
Milwaukee 7, Green Bay 7. Milwaukee wholesale 
trade up 5% from corresponding month last year. 
Payrolls and production steady to above last year, 
steady with February. Export business benefiting 
metal trades in all branches; machine tools, milling 
machines, lathes, drill presses, and screw products 
plants all operating at capacity. Collections fair, 
about the same as in February, 1940, and in March, 
1939. Aprit—Department store sales about 12°% 
below corresponding period last year. Bank clear- 
ings well above totals for same period a year ago. 


15. Iowa aNpD NEBRASKA 
FEB., 84.5. JAN., 82.6 FEB. 1939, 81.4 
Fresruary—Omaha department store sales 10% 
above level of corresponding month of 1939. 
Marcu—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous March: Burlington-Omaha +3, Cedar 
Rapids—Davenport—Lincoln Dubuque —15, 
Waterloo +7, Sioux City +4, Des Moines —3. 
Wholesale trade changes: Sioux City ++5, Des 
Moines 0, Omaha +-2. Winter wheat aided by 
heavy snows in January and February; still more 
Increasing surplus of corn and 


0, 


moisture needed. 
Farm income about on a par with the year 
Pavrolls and production steady to above 
Light manufacturing as well as heavy 
Aprit—Spring buying 


hogs. 
ago level. 
last vear. 
machinery lines active. 
slow getting under way, awaiting better weather. 











REGIONAL Ra 





16: Sr; Louis 


FEB., 89.6 JAN., 93-4 FEB. 1939, 84.0 
Frespruary—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous February: St. Louis +13, 
Springfield (Mo.) —6, Quincy +19. Marcu— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous 
March: St. Louis 12, Springfield (Mo.) 5, Spring- 
ficld (Ill.) 0, Quincy 10. St. Louis wholesale trade 
up 3% from the year ago comparative. Payrolls 
and production generally about even with a year 
ago. Operations in paint, varnish, and electrical 
equipment lines continue at a good rate. Building 
activity in St. Louis noticeably under the same 
month last year. Apparel lines in a_between- 
season lull. Collections fair to poor. ApRIL— 
Retail trade 3 to 69% above 1939. Industrial ac- 
tivity still ahead of last year. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


FEB., 104.4 JAN., 104.9 FEB. 1939, 99.2 
Fespruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Baltimore 10, 
Washington-Virginia State 11, Richmond 13. 
Marcu—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious March: Baltimore 5, Washington 6, Norfolk— 
Bristol 10, Richmond 4, Lynchburg 18, Roanoke 
13. Wholesale trade increases: Baltimore 5, Nor- 
folk 2, Richmond 3. Farmers increasing acreage 
of oats, barley, hay, soy beans, and peanuts; re- 
ducing that of potatoes and tobacco. Tobacco and 
cigarette production active. Furniture and paper 
manufacturing about even with March, 1939. Steel 
and airplane plants receiving large orders. Rayon 
production below February. Apri—Retail trade 
benefited by more open weather. Building indus- 
try unusually active. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
FEB., 128.1 JAN., 116.3 FEB. 1939, 113.6 
Frespruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Atlanta 19, Bir- 
mingham 8, Montgomery 14, Nashville 2. Marcu 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
March: Atlanta +12, Augusta +10, Columbus 
+15, Macon +8, Savannah +20, Birmingham— 
Chattanooga +5, Montgomery +24, Mobile o, 
Knoxville—Nashville —5. Wholesale trade changes: 
Atlanta—Nashville +-5, Birmingham —10. Early 
asparagus crop bringing good price. Payrolls and 
production generally steady with same month last 
Textile and stecl plants active. Savannah 
Building materials in 
Aprit—Summer 


year. 
cigar factory recently closed. 
good demand. Collections fair. 
retail promotions begun. Large number of tourists 
in Mobile to see azaleas. 


22. Mempuis 


FEB., 100.6 JAN., 102.3 FEB. 1939, 92.1 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Memphis 7, Fort 
Smith 12, Little Rock 14. Marcu—Percentage re- 
tail trade increases over previous March: Memphis 
5, Fort Smith 8, Little Rock 15. Memphis whole- 
sale trade 5 per cent above previous March level. 
Fruit crops hurt by cold 
Vacation 


Spring planting started. 
weather; spinach crop and prices good. 
season and race meet at Oaklawn spurred retail 
Payrolls and production 
Slight gains in 
Fort Smith 


trade in resort center. 
vary in comparison with last year. 
all branches of industry in Little Rock. 
furniture industry running behind last year’s level. 
Aprit—Higher temperatures stimulated retail trade 
in some lines; buying somewhat slower than in 
March. 
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REGIONS 16 — 23 


17. Kansas City 
FEB., 89.8 JAN. 91.2 FEB. 1939, 87.4 


Fesruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Kansas City 11, 
Oklahoma City 7, Tulsa 10. Marcu—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous March: Kansas 
City +7, St. Joseph —4, Topeka 0, Wichita -+-10, 
Oklahoma City +3, Tulsa +5. Wholesale trade 
decreases: Kansas City 8, Oklahoma City 3. Wheat 
acreage smallest since 1935. Severe drought of 
Fall of 1939 relieved somewhat by snow and 
rain, but more moisture needed. Payrolls and pro- 
duction steady to below last year. Milling 10% 
below February, 5°%% below previous March. Pack- 
ing improved over both previous month and 1939. 
Airplane plants active. Aprit—Retail trade below 
last April; wholesale orders steady. 


19. NortH aNp SoutH CaroLINna 


FEB., 113.3 JAN., 114.7 FEB. 1939, 101.4 
Fesruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: North Carolina 13, 
South Carolina 15. MarcH—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous March: Asheville —5, 
Winston-Salem —10, Charlotte-Wilmington +2, 
Raleigh +5, Charleston +6, Columbia +15, 
Greenville +45. Wholesale trade changes: Wil- 
mington +3, Charleston 0, Winston-Salem 0. 
Trade adversely affected by cold and rainy weather, 
Tourist season best in 


especially prior to Easter. 
Prices 


years; crowds in Charleston to see gardens. 
of farm products up due to damage to Florida crops 
by frost. Payrolls and production steady with a 
year ago. Collections fair. Apri_—Fertilizer ship- 
ments heavier than last year. 


21. FLoripa 


FEB., 124.1 JAN.,125.2 FEB. 1939, 112.0 
Fesruary—Florida department store sales 13% 
above level of corresponding month in 1939. 
Marcu—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious March: Jacksonville 14, Miami 10, Tampa 
15. Wholesale trade increases: Jacksonville 4, 
Tampa 5. Citrus shipments falling off; prices fairly 
Bean crop on lower East Coast damaged 
Vegetable prices good, but pro- 
duction light. Payrolls and production generally 
steady with a year ago and with February. Cigar 
producton good in both Jacksonville and Tampa. 
Lumber industry hampered by continuance of cold 
weather in North. Collections fair. Apri—Retail 
sales lagged as tourist season ended and tempera- 


good. 
by heavy rains. 


tures remained low. 


23. New Or EANS 
FEB., 99.58 JAN. 106.5 FEB. 1939, 94.2 


Fesruary—New Orleans department store sales 
12°% above previous February level. Marcu—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over previous March: 
New Orleans 8, Jackson 20, Meridian 18. New 
Orleans wholesale trade even with same month last 
year. Prolonged cold weather lessened sales of 
Spring goods. Truck crops off about 20% due to 
unseasonable cold. Payrolls and production steady 
with a year ago, steady to up since February. Petro- 
leum production and refining most active industries. 
Manufacturing of Summer clothing slowed as 
orders were filled. Collections fair to good. APRIL 
—Bank clearings about 19°% above corresponding 
period last year. Retail trade level about same as 
in March. 
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24. TEXAS 
FEB., 116.5  JAN.,121.0 FEB. 1939, I11.5 
FepruARY—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Dallas-Fort Worth 
8, Houston 1, San Antonio 12. Marcu—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous March: Dallas— 
Lubbock—Wichita Falls-Waco 10, Fort Worth 20, 
El Paso 5, Houston 2, Galveston 7, Beaumont 8, 
Austin 1, San Antonio 3, Shreveport 15. Whole- 
sale trade increases: Dallas-Fort Worth 5, Houston 
1, San Antonio 7, Shreveport 10. More moisture 
needed for crops. Corn planting in progress; land 
well prepared for cotton. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last year. Manufacturing of heavy 
goods and construction materials improved over 
February. Aprit—Bank clearings 5 to 10% above 
corresponding period in 1939. 


26. Satt Lake City 
FEB. 98.6 JAN., 96.8 FEB. 1939, 96.4 


Fesruary—Salt Lake City department store sales 
10% below level of previous February. Marcu— 
Salt Lake City retail trade up 7°%% from the year 
ago level; wholesale trade shows gain of 115% over 
previous March. Wholesale buying of dry goods 
up 20 to 25% over 1939 month, electrical appli- 
ances 12 to 13°% more active, groceries 10 to 12% 
ahead of a year ago. Range and water conditions 
good. Mild Winter and mild, warm March en- 
abled early plowing and some planting. Farm 
prices better than a year ago. Payrolls and produc- 
tion steady with February, increased over March 
last year. Collections about same as in previous 
month, better than a year ago. Aprit—Department 
store sales about 25°% below last April. 


28. San Francisco 

FEB., 91.7. JAN., 90.0 FEB. 1939, 88.5 
Fepruary—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous February: San Francisco 5, 
Oakland 1. Marcn—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous March: San Francisco +8, 
Oakland +7, Sacramento +6, Fresno —5. San 
Francisco wholesale trade up 5°% from the similar 
month last year. Widespread storms and floods re- 
tarded general movement of merchandise, adverse- 
ly affected early crops. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last year. Metals, machinery, paper, 
and electrical equipment lines in best condition. 
Opening of canneries delayed because of flood con- 
ditions in the spinach area. Collections fair. APRIL 
—Department store sales about 24% below last 
April, due to after-Easter lull. 


PLOWING—CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING PHOTO 
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25. DENVER 
FEB., 100.2 JAN., 100.3 FEB. 1939, 97-1 
Fesruary—Denver department store sales 11% 
above previous February level. Marcu—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous March: Denver 
+4, Albuquerque 0. Denver wholesale trade 5% 
above corresponding month last year. Farm prices 
steady. Soil in good condition for Spring planting. 
Used-car market overstocked; new car sales good. 
Payrolls and production steady to above last year 
and steady to above February. Farm equipment 
sales increased because of heavy planting. Resi- 
dential building active; large number of FHA loans. 
Mining making some progress; old claims being re- 
worked in some instances. Collections fair to good. 
Aprit—Number of cattle on feed 15 to 20° 
smaller than a year ago. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 
FEB., 97-3 JAN. 96.3 FEB. 1939, 87.5 
Frepruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Seattle—Spokane 
12, Tacoma 8, Portland 15. Marcu—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous March: Seattle— 
Tacoma 10, Spokane 5, Portland 15. Wholesale 
trade increases: Seattle 10, Portland 6. Rhubarb 
being shipped from Puyallup Valley; prices some- 
what better than last year. Wheat prospects con- 
tinue good. Apple prices improved. Payrolls and 
production generally above a year ago; steady to up 
since February. Lumber production hampered by 
lack of shipping space for intercoastal trade; pulp 
and paper mills, however, running at capacity. 
Aprit—Department store sales about even with 


a year ago. Industry steady. 


29. Los ANGELES 


FEB. 91.7. JAN., O1.8 FEB. 1939, 87.1 
Fepruary—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous February: Los Angeles 4, 
Phoenix 13. Marcu—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous March: Los Angeles 0, San 
Diego ++5; Phoenix trade up a little from the year 
ago level. Los Angeles wholesale trade off slightly 
from the same month in 1939. Recent rains bene- 
fited agriculture. Orange and lemon prices well 
above a year ago. Lettuce yield and prices good. 
Payrolls and production steady in month, above 
March, 1939. Aircraft industry booming. Motion 
picture studio operations improved since February. 
Building activity below March, 1939. APRIL— 
Retail trade spotty, due in part to unsettled weather. 
Aircraft still active. 











SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 





Grocrariicat 


Groups: 


New England 


Middle Atianuc 


South Atlantic 
East Central 
South Central 
West Central 
Mountain 
acitic 

Total U. S. 
New York City 


Outside 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


Total 


Boston ee 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Balamore 
Richmond 
Atlanta 

New Orleans 
Chicago 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

Dallas 

San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 


Seattle 


Total 21 Cities 
New York 


Total 22 Cities 
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Building Permit Values—215 Cities 








pear in ““Dwun’s STATIsTICAL 








Mar March Per Cent February Per Cent 
1940 1439 Change 1940 Chan 
$7,071,377 $14,751,105 $21 $3,255,821 117.2 
31,592,213 31,085,187 } 1.6 31,825,171 = 0.7 
2,759,014 11,932,080 =~ D5 8,907,778 + 43-2 
19,277,130 21,758,026 11.4 17,480,063 + 10.3 
12 198,7 LO 10,014,141 + 14.9 8,333,810 + 46.3 
4,418,253 5,538,142 20.2 4,784,277 7.7 
2,539,222 3,187,873 26:3 1,286,937 + 97.3 
20,742,873 19,773,839 + 49 14,044,148 =F 41.6 
$110,598,792 $118,690,399 6.8 $90,523,005 |. 33.9 
$21,046.265 $21,312,975 + 1.6 $21,109,022 2.5 
$88.9052,527 $97,377,42 8.7 $69,413,983 + 28.1 
’ ee 
Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 
(Millions of dollars) 
——Monthly —— m—— Daily Average— 

194 1939 1938 194° 1939 1938 
23,922 23,187 21,798 920.1 927.5 071.9 
20,446 19,711 17,584 &&g.0 896.0 799.2 
23,015 24,995 22,822 908.3 925.7 845.3 

21,798 21,667 871.9 833.4 
22,188 20,169 853-4 806.8 
23,022 23,959 885.5 921.5 
21,386 21,624 855.4 865.0 
22,591 19,710 836.7 730.2 
23,820 21,733 952.8 869.3 
22,244 24,011 KRo.8 960.4 
22,598 21,637 982.5 949.7 
26,506 27,697 1,062.8 1,065.3 
274,130 264,417 911.7 875.8 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 
(Thousands of dollars) 
March March Per Cent February 
1940 1939 Change 1g40 
i 1,126,862 980,610 + 14-9 871,294 
Gag ceyakk 1,759,000 1,713,000 + 2.7 1,605,000 
143,014 131,008 + 9.2 140,607 
570,198 480,261 + 18.7 5 30,186 
434,695 397,312 + 9. 404,524 
271,082 251,049 am UE Reo 236.693 
343,596 295,939 TF 16.2 300,863 
163,551 159,989 + 2.2 160,990 
273,800 252,900 + 8.3 245,900 
191,436 181,297 + 5.6 165,838 
1,364,885 1,285,827 + 64 1,233,300 
479,484 411,008 -+- 16.7 441,265 
396,411 387,662 + 2.3 347,022 
184,197 154,505 + 19.2 150,383 
294,171 264,544 -- 11.2 258,801 
393,955 3725532 =, we 3435575 
132,157 133,263 — ad 119.955 
253,559 229,452 + 10.5 230,578 
627,011 599,780 + 45 583,300 
158,927 152,31 + 4.3 119,742 
163,32 149,529 + 9.2 147,290 
9.725.622 8.983.844 + 8.2 8,640,786 
13,889,325 16,010,937 — 13.3 11,805,642 
23,614,947 24,004,781 5.5 20,446,425 


Review" 





Dun & Bradstreet 
Weekly Food Price Index 
The index represents the sum total of the 


wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 
ties in general use. 


WEEKS: 1940 1939 1938 1937 
Apr. 30 $2.34 $2.27 $2.36 $2.82 
Apr. 23 2-2 Zaz 2.36 2.86 
Apr. 16 230° -2:28 237 2,80 
Apr. g 2.30 2.28 2:47 2.89 
Apr. 2 228 2:27 2:41 2.94 
Mar. 26 2.29 2.290 2.44 2.99 
Mar. 19 2.29 2.31 2.46 3.01 
Mar, 12 23). 220: 2a8 301 
Mar. 5 2.32 2.34 2.49 2.99 

Hicu Low 
1940 $2.36 Jan. 30 $2.28 Apr. 2 

1939.. $2.46 Sept. 19 $2.13 Aug. 15 

1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 $2.34 May 10 


Dun & Bradstreet 
Daily Wholesale Price Index 
30 Basic Commodities 


(1930-1932 = 100) 
Oy 1939 
Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. 

I 117.92 119.00 119.63 * 
2 117.46 118.92 119.36 123.34 
3 £EZ-37. <t EUS.94° “E22213 
4 T9797 FIO22: oy 122.87 
5 117.89 119.69 118.96 122.61 
6 117-52 1319.79 119.02 122.46 

vi t 119.87 118.76 4 
8 117.85 119.53 118.74 122.89 
9 118.81 119.60 119.16 122.67 
10 118.93 119.08 122.44 
II hI9s3- PIGSL -1 122.19 
12 ro.47 i1o2r 121.57 
13 119.49 118.57 118.36 121.57 

14 ‘i 118.88 118.31 + 
15 210-95 i850 216-52 122.34 
16 120.43 117-95 119.24 121.66 
19..<. ¥2020 7 FIQI7 “121,73 
18 TIAGO CESO8 Ga... Seas 
19 121.39 118.36 119.20 122.09 
20 121.4% 119.13 319.39 122.11 
21 » + 119.08 119.94 14 : 
22 [3.92 * Cad Abas 
23 12.75 .* 119.95 120.38 
24 12350 <t 119.56 120.73 
25 121.24 119.03 ¢.... 120.82 
20 120.89 118.25 119.31 120.59 
27 120.91 118.17 119.10 120.61 

28 4 118.39 119.44 t+ 
29 121.13 117.99 119.54 119.69 
30 120.74 118.00 119.66 
31 \ 119.72 

+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 

Hicu Low 
1940.. 123.34 Jan. 2 117.46 Apr. 2 
1939 24.19 Dee. 18 101.49 July 24 
-. be | 


1938 


102.43 June 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


Sunspots and Business 
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CoMPARISON OF PRODUCTION AND TRADE ACTIVITY WITH PREVALENCE OF 
Sunspors—1925-1937—The movements of the Federal Reserve Board's 
adjusted index of industrial production and of the United States Trade 


Barometer during the period indicated correspond remarkably with Harlan 


T. Stetson's curve of the relative number of sunspots. 


PERHAPS it is mere coincidence, but almost everything 
except rabbits and short-wave radio seems to flourish in 
umes of sunspot maxima. Even business activity in recent 
years has shown a remarkable tendency to vary in the 
same direction as the number of sunspots. Some startling 
theories about the relationship between cycles in business 
and cycles of cosmic origin have been presented for public 
scrutiny by Harlan TY. Stetson of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in his book, Sunspots and Their Effects 
—although he warns against conclusions without sufficient 
scientific proof. 

Sunspots, it is said, affect not only the weather, and hence 
crops, but also the physiological and psychological behavior 
of man; it therefore seems a reasonable assumption that 
economic conditions should be dependent in some degree 
on man’s behavior as it results from the quantity and 
quality of the sun’s light and heat. Statisticians who are 
too busy to consider events off the earth in connection 
with business fluctuations, though they may be skeptical, 
must be impressed by the evidence presented. 

Showing charts to illustrate many of his points, Stetson 
tells of an amazing correspondence between sunspot activity 
and general business, sunspots and automobile production, 
sunspots and building contracts. Business failures were 
discovered to be most numerous when sunspots were at a 
minimum, and the rate of increase of new corporations in 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Massachusetts also 
followed the sunspot cycle. Even gifts to colleges responded 
to the sunspot stimulus. 

The theory behind all this? The amount of ultra-violet 


light which we receive from the sun 1s greatest at sunspot 
maxima, and thus biological changes are effected on the 
earth. Trees grow more rapidly, wine quality is improved 
—why wouldn’t the disturbances carry over to man’s duct- 
less glands, thus affecting his initiative, his mental powers, 
and his general optimism (known sometimes as “business 
sentiment”)? According to the sunspot theory, the next 
peak of prosperity should be due just about now, with an- 
other low point somewhere between 1944 and 1946, and 


another high around 1950. 


The Federal Budget 


Tue net vericir of the United States Government was 
$419,000,000 greater during the first eight months of the 
fiscal year 1940 (which ends June 30, 1940) than during 
the similar period of the fiscal year 1939. The Treasury 
Department reports that, while receipts from miscellaneous 
internal revenue, Social Security taxes, customs, and “other” 
sources showed an increase of $199,000,000 over the same 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE U. S. GovernMEent—Fiscal years 
1933-1940—U. S. Treasury Department—Estimates for 1940 indicate that 
the net deficit for this year will be larger than that of any recent year except 
1936, slightly above the 1935 figure; both receipts and expenditures have 


been trending upward during recent years. 


eight months of the 1939 fiscal period, revenue from the 
income tax declined $330,000,000 and taxes on carriers and 
their employees were off $19,000,000. The net decrease in 
receipts was $150,000,000. 

Ax the same time, all classes of expenditures showed an 
increase except public works and unemployment relief, 
which were off $23,000,000 and $506,000,000, respectively. 
National defense and Veterans’ Administration expenses 
were $189,000,000 larger, payments under the Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement Acts were up $21,000,000, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Program took $31,000,000 more 
than the year before, interest on the public debt was 


$40,000,000 higher, loans and stock subscriptions were 


| 41) 








larger by $33,000,000, and “other” expenses increased 
$204,000,000, The net rise in expenditures for the eight 
months was $269,000,000. 

Estimates for the full fiscal year 1940 follow rather 
closely the pattern observed for the first eight months. 
The net deficit is expected to be $391,000,000 larger than 
last year, and expenditures are expected to increase about 
$427,000,000. Receipts will presumably show a small in- 
crease also, about $36,000,000, in contrast to the decrease 
noted in the first eight months; miscellaneous internal 
revenue, income tax, and customs are expected to make 
up the difference. On the expenditure side of the ledger, 
National defense will increase the most, while unemploy- 
ment relief will show the largest decline. Total expendi- 
tures will amount to approximately $10,000,000,000, re- 
ceipts to about $6,000,000,000, 


Unemployment 


“Facts Apout UNEMPLOYMENT,” a pamphlet published 
by the WPA Division of Research, gives the results of an 
investigation in three representative cities in March, 1939, of 
what many people regard as the United States’ No. 1 eco- 
nomic problem. The labor supply—that is, persons with 
jobs, persons actively looking for jobs, and persons only tem- 
porarily neither working nor looking for work—consisted 
of 47 per cent of the total population in Birmingham, 45 per 
cent in Toledo, and 52 per cent in San Francisco. In all 
three cities, there were more than twice as many men as 
women in the labor market. 

Of the total labor supply existing in March, 1939, 26 per 
cent were unemployed in Birmingham, 30 per cent were 
unemployed in Toledo, and 20 per cent were unemployed 
in San Francisco. The proportions of men and women 
out of work varied among the three cities; in San Francisco 
the proportions were equal; in Birmingham the rate of 
unemployment for women was 32 per cent, for men 22 per 
cent; in Toledo 31 per cent of the men workers were un- 
employed, as against 28 per cent of the women. 
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24 YEARS 

AND UNDER YEARS 

Per Cent or Workers UNEMPLOYED IN THREE CiTIES By AGE Groups— 

March, 1939—Works Projects Administration—yYouth and age share the 

chief burdens of unemployment in all three cities; total unemployment 1s 

greatest in Toledo, least in San Francisco, but only in San Franctsco are 
more older people unemployed than younger people. 
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The average duration of unemployment since the last 


full-time job was about a year in all three cities, and the 
young and the old were much more likely to be unemployed 
than were workers in the middle years. Unemployed 
workers on the Works Program were the ones who had 
been out of work the longest—an average of 27 months in 
Birmingham, 18 months in Toledo, and 38 months in San 
Francisco. The Works Program group also had a higher 
median age level than other unemployed, since usually the 
family head was the one assigned to work-relief. 


Model Railroading 
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OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF MopeL RatLroap Fans—1939—“The 

Model Railroader’’—Followers of this intriguing hobby earn their liveli- 

hoods in diverse manners; engineers and skilled tradesmen account for 
about 20 per cent of the total number of fans. 


A FAST-GROWING HosBBy for men of all ages, incomes, 
occupations, and education is model railroading. A study 
made by the magazine Model Railroading, covering about 
2,000 model railroad fans and claiming to be the first sta- 
tistical survey of such a field, revealed many interesting 
characteristics of the hobby’s devotees. The average age 
of those interested in the pee-wee trains was found to be 
30 to 35 years, while almost 60 per cent were between 25 
and 4o years of age. Most of the men had been model 
railroaders for one to four years, but a few of them had 
been fans for less than a year, and an equal number for 
more than 13 years. 

The yearly income of about 45 per cent of the model 
railroaders was between $1,000 and $3,000; 5 per cent had 
incomes of less than $1,000, and g per cent of more than 
$5,000. The largest proportion of the model railroaders 
spend less than $40 a year on their hobby, although 6 per 
cent of those surveyed said they spent more than six times 
that amount. Semi-professional people, brokers, traders, 
merchants, and students are most apt to be model railroad 
fans, but even farmers and teachers sometimes succumb 
to the craze. 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


SPECIAL class to outline work 

simplification will be conducted at 
Lake Placid for top men in business 
this Summer by Allan H. Mogensen, 
management consultant and winner in 
1937 of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management’s Gilbreth Medal. 
The course will last for two weeks, 
from August 12 to August 24. 

The study will supplement a six- 
week class in the details of supervisory 
training for work simplification. The 
first of these longer classes was held in 
1937, for engineers and others who 
actually handle the simplification pro- 
gram in a company. 

Purpose of the shorter course for 
company brass hats is to review the 
basic principles of work simplification, 
what it is, what it has done, and how 
to co-operate with the man from the 
same company who has been sent to 
the detailed course and will later handle 
this work at his home plant. 


Home Gadget—A seven-in-one 
contraption made by Barcalo Manufac- 
turing Company, Buffalo, New York, 
illustrates again the American genius 
for cure-alls. It’s a combination punch 
opener, screwdriver, screw cap wrench, 
hammer, bottle opener, cutting edge, 
and _slot-to-make-a-can-pouring-lip. 


Audits—Change is still the order of 
the day for corporate annual reports; 


Man—Advertising remembers the homely and human, 
Ke typified by comics heroine Ella Cinders. Ford poster 
McCann-Erickson and Continental Lithograph Corp. 


"Just saw the 


latest examples indicate business not 
only embroiders a balance sheet with 
educational homilies on finance but 
now also has revised the very shirt-tail 
end of a report, wherein the auditor 
says, “We have examined the records 
...to the extent deemed 
appropriate.” 

Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, North Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for ex- 
ample, printed an audi- 
tor’s certificate almost 
500 words long, citing 
the full tests, inspections, 
and conclusions of Wil- 
liam W. Thompson & 
Company. And for the 
National Dairy Products 
Corporation, New York, 
the auditors, Price, 
Waterhouse & Company, 
set down 
words. The same firm’s 
certificate for the United 
Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corporation was equally 
as detailed. 

The trend toward 


some 750 


report have gilt edges; and pale gold 
lines run across the balance sheet state- 
ment. Included in the booklet is a 
“History of Capitalization.” 

The Johns-Manville Corporation, in 
its report to employees, tried the quiz 





LoncituDINAL seam welder, American Rolling Mill Company, 


Middletown, Ohio, used on porcelain enameled hot water tanks 


making finance as easy 
to take as chocolate 
cream pie for a schoolboy apparently 
continues. The report of General Foods 
Corporation entices stockholders with 
a four-color cover. This shows a re- 
search chemist holding what looks like 
one of baby’s Tinker Toys. (It’s a 
molecular model of anacardic acid.) 
Photographs illustrating the 34-page 








of newly established Porcelain Steels, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


technique, directly answering questions 
such as “Why do we need new money 
from stockholders?” 


Bagged—By this month about 80 
per cent of the territory served by five 
North Central and Southeastern Gen- 
eral Mills plants should be getting 10 
and 24¥,-pound flour bags sealed with 
a flat top. Machine to do it was per- 
fected by designer Helmer Anderson. 

Five-pound bags have been glue- 
sealed with flat tops for some time. Till 
the advent of Mr. Anderson’s new seal- 
er, however, the bigger containers sport- 
ed a top-knot, similar to the hair-do 
which adorns those admirable maiden 
aunts who study family blood lines and 
never show their age. 


Writing—The introduction to a re- 
cent employee letter-writing manual 
issued by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, attempts 











to make utility workers, accustomed to 
standards of engineering performance, 
adept in the intangibles of customer 
correspondence. Says its front cover: 

“To Edisonians: 

“A letter must be built. 

“It is like any material structure, 
whose worth depends upon a planned 
composition of its contents. 

“Composition requires less art than 
science—knowledge of how to present 
facts logically and effectively.” 

The booklet sets up correspondence 
problems as one might present engi- 





neering questions: the inquiry, the 
facts, the written reply, and notes ana- 
lyzing the reply. 

Since 1935 no novice at turning engi- 
neers into writers and making them 
like it, Commonwealth Edison, like a 
few other companies, conducts an an- 
nual employee-author contest, encour- 
aging its people in research and stimu- 
lating them to write about their jobs. 
This year the contest committee made 
sixty suggestions for articles. Subjects 
ranged from load distribution to equip- 
ment used in accounting. 











DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Leasing your salesmen’s cars 


COSTS LESS THAN OWNERSHIP? 


“WE GIVE YOU 


EVERYTHING BUT GAS AND OIL” 


Nothing peps up a salesman more than driving a good-looking car in good 


condition. 


The R. A. Company’s leasing plan makes this possible—provides 


each man with a new car every year—assumes all items of service, main- 


tenance and repairs. 
will not exceed 3/c. per mile. 


In most cases your total cost, including gas and oil, 


Your salesman is relieved of all worries and responsibilities of a personally 


owned car. 
service garages and records. There 
is no restriction on mileage in use of 
car at any time. Use of decalcomania, 
trade-mark, permitted. 

The annual leasing charge per car is 
considerably less than the cost of a 
new car. In many cases savings under 
our plan have been one-third to one- 
half former costs. 

Why not start now to effect these sav- 
ings! We are serving more than 100 
different national companies. Phone 
or write for a representative to ex- 
plain all the details of the R. A. Plan. 


OPERATING 


NOW 


Your company is relieved of the necessity of maintaining costly 


UNDER THE R. A. 
PLAN YOU GET: 


A brand new Dodge, Plymouth or Chevrolet 
of latest model every 12 months. 

License plates in whatever states operated. 
Fire, theft and $25.00 deductible collision 
insurance. 


Replacement of cars without additional cost 
if destroyed by fire, collision or otherwise. 


All items of service, maintenance and re- 
pairs of every kind and description. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Grease. 

Purchase for cash present equipment owned 
by your company or 


IN 48 STATES 








The fi. A. Company 


AUTOMO BILE 


G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 





122 E. 42nd St., New York City (AShland 4-9653) 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 


E LEASING 


300 Morris Bldg. and 1421 Chestnut St. 
anenenennscsntinecall 2390) 
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Livestock—A little over two years 
ago, railroad stock pens at Hillsboro, 
Ohio, as in scores of other communities, 
saw a lamb shipment only when some 
triumphant trucker drove past. But in 
1938, thanks to promotional work by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s Agri- 
cultural Development Department, 
Hillsboro shipments returned to rails. 

The development department sold 
county farmers on co-operative action 
to improve rams and lambs, concen- 
trate and grade them at the road’s live- 
stock yards, and ship in volume lots. 
With aid from the county agricultural 
agent, and leadership by local farmers, 
a Highland County Lamb and Fleece 
Improvement Association was formed. 

Thanks to grading and flock im- 
provement, county producers through- 
out 1938 received an average of gt cents 
more per 100 pounds than other mar- 
keters. In the first nine months of 1939 
the premium over other marketers was 
$1.02 per 100 pounds. This gain was 
in addition to savings made through 
large-scale selling and transportation in 
carload lots. Attendant on this came 
a railroad freight increase. 


Saving—Former costs of rewriting 
meter reading sheets have been reduced 
by 50 per cent at the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company, Hartford. 

Rewriting of these sheets is no small 
problem for a public utility. The 
Connecticut company estimates that 
there are approximately 28,000,000 elec- 
tric meters on lines in this country and 


PRECISION press, 


feet above, 15 feet below floor; world’s most power 
ful, head moving 36 inches a minute under full load. 








Aluminum Company of America, 25 





, 25 


vere 
oad. 
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that records for about go per cent of 
them are kept on meter reading sheets. 
These have an average life of from two 
to three years, after which new ones 
must be written and two lines with 
five postings copied to the new sheets. 

Since last Fall the Yankee utility has 
rewritten its sheets with the aid of a 
transfer posting machine which dupli- 
cates lines from a master page. The 
rewriting involves four steps. 

First, a customer’s name and address 
are placed on the new sheets by Addres- 
sograph. Then, from punched cards 
used in the billing department, items 
to be posted are tabulated on a master 
page. Third, the master page is inserted 
in the transfer posting machine and 
prints two lines of data on the new 
meter reading sheets, These are run 
through underneath it in the proper 
order. Fourth, special notations are 
copied manually on each sheet. 


Guide—Showing by means of elab- 
orately reproduced Kodachrome photo- 
graphs what color does for homes, 
a huge paint merchandising guide is 
issued by the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, New York, for distribution to 
painters and paint stores. To anyone 
about to redecorate, it offers the detail, 
taste, and originality afforded by top- 
flight design experts. 

There are 12 giant-sized pages in 
the Paint and Color Style Guide, 236 
color plates. Paint store customers find 
in them information and display on 
such practical matters as how different 
colors affect the atmosphere of a room 
or building, making it seem larger or 
smaller, perhaps brighter, conservative, 
or restful. 


Modelmakers—Back in the depres- 
sion-scared years, model railroad build- 
ing began. This year hobbyists’ largest 
club, NYSME, the New York Society 
of Model Engineers, Inc., held its 
twelfth annual exhibition. A small 
army of people came; not merely curi- 
Ous spectators but craftsmen, with the 
engineer’s fraction-loving eye, and the 
long, damp strand of hair that falls 
athwart the eyebrow when a man bends 
for hours over his workbench. 

Model making, especially model rail- 
road building, is achieving a long de- 
ferred recognition. Unpublicized god- 
father to NYSME and to the rail hobby 


has been Vincent Astor, on whose 
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It’s a Honey! 





GIRL SAYS: “I'm a real secretary now—not just a stenog. My work’s 
faster, smoother and so much easier now that the Boss dictates to that 
beautiful, beautiful new Ediphone.” 





se 
S 





EDIPHONE SAYS: “O.K,, I’m beautiful —but I’m a brute for work 
too. I’m rugged, fool-proof and a glutton for licking detail.” (So’s the 
streamlined floor model Ediphone.) 


BOSS SAYS: “Notes, letters and instructions don’t pile up and cut 


in on my time. I talk my work away now—to a new Ediphone!” 


WE SAY: In almost any executive job an Ediphone will save you 
time and trouble . . . You try one. No strings to the offer. Just write 
Dept.D5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N.J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 















SAY IT TO THE 





Ediphone 
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CRANE’S 
PAPERS 

for 
PERMANENT 
RECORDS 





The better the paper, the longer 
the record lasts, the more han- 


dling it stands. Crane’s Papers 
made of rags only (cotton and 
linen fibres) are the most durable 
and lasting papers for permanent 
records. Time itself — and hard 
usage — prove this. Many execu- 
tives have proved it, too, by 
adopting Crane’s for important 
records and much-handled forms. 

We shall be glad to help you 
select the paper best suited to 
your forms and records, to insure 
their good condition many years 


hence. Your inquiry is invited. 


7 
(Granes 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 











estate operates one of the most exten- 
sive scale model railroads in existence. 
Biggest publicity break for model 
railroaders was a huge N. Y. World’s 
Fair display by the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents’ Conference. In previous 
years, most professional railroaders 
called the amateur breed pests, ran 
them off the yards; today trainmen 
cherish them as local goodwill builders. 
Amateur enthusiasm includes the 
construction of scale models (with 
considerable expense for power tools), 
collecting historical photos, filing dia- 
grams of signal systems. Our man 
Halsey knows one lad who has an attic 
full of timetables. From these he 
makes up his own schedules, plotting 
the Commodore Vanderbilt or the 
Hiawatha on an alien right of way. 


Parking—Automobiles parked 
around a company plant occasionally 
block traffic or the delivery of material. 
Often, because of this, they are dam- 
aged. At Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the in- 
dustrial relations department has filed 
the license numbers of employee-owned 
autos. If a car is in the way, reference 
to the file shows where the car owner 
is located, and an inter-office call re- 
quests quick removal of the vehicle. 
The license numbers were obtained by 
inserting an explanation and question- 
naire in the company’s weekly MSA 
News. 


Jim Sez—For many large companies 
an employee publication which calls 
the president “Old Man Lowe” and 
refers familiarly to a Vice President 
as Dick would be inconceivable, but 
for The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San 
Francisco, California, it’s just one more 
way to make sacred cows of business 
give cream. 

Paraffine’s closed shop policy has 
been reported in various places. The 
latest of its labor-chummy pieces is 
“Jim Sez,” a playlet. It consists of car- 
toons showing Jim, a foreman, and 
Bud, a new employee, touring the plant 
while they discuss company personnel 
policy and company heads with con- 
siderable slang and informality. 

“The root of much labor trouble and 
many personnel problems in unionized 
as well as in unorganized plants lies 
in fears that plague the worker’s mind,” 
so Paraffine explains its reason for the 
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playlet. “In enlightened companies 
most of the fears, like most of every- 
body’s worries, are groundless. Yet 
these fears exist. Workers get uncertain 
and uneasy. As personal problems or 
emergencies arise, the worker specu- 
lates on the reaction of his employer.” 

While employees read “Jim Sez,” the 
company was sponsoring a labor rela- 
tions college, to which company and 
union supervisors came. CIO and 
AF of L business agents and shop rep- 
resentatives sat shoulder to shoulder 
with company foremen, accountants, 
and engineers, more than 300 in all. 
Meetings were held immediately after 
the day shift and were preceded by a 


free dinner in the company cafeteria. 


Illiteracy—In 1937 there was a 
humped old farmer within 50 miles of 
New York City who thought the 
United States was still fighting Ger- 
many. He told about a German in- 
vasion of Long Island from U-boats, 
said President Wilson has been assassi- 
nated. He was illiterate, had no radio. 

Illiterate too, according to a report of 
their director of education, are three 
out of every 100 boys who enroll in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Three- 


Lirt—Platform telescoper, Economy 
Engineering Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
stretches 21 to 68 feet in hangars of 
New York City’s Municipal Airport. 























APPEARANCE 
Some one is always talking about it. 

| thought there was nothing to it. 

Why dress neatly? 

Why have clean clothes? 

Why press them? 

Why shine my shoes? 

Why comb my hair? 

Why be clean? 

What does it matter? 

You get no pay for it. 

But appearance must be of help 

Good appearance helps you to neet people. 
It helps to get a a 

It reg in many wa 


It is half the batt “ | think. 
why sehye. shine 
comb sant shoes —— 
hair Zain always pase 
half half. matter 
meet wnat neatly seatliye 
them thence nothing 
what wed thought = 
press fitlddc.. 38 


CoNVERSATIONAL—Subjects of ordinary 
camp talk proved prime text-book ma- 
terial for CCC boys who were illiterate. 


fourths of the illiterates are white. 

To remedy this lack of training, 
80,000 young men in the CCC have 
been taught to read and write. After 
three months’ instruction, most of them 
could send a simple letter home. The 
lesson book from which they learned 
is an interesting educational piece. It 
teaches by describing, in a vocabulary 
of 350 words, the daily events of CCC 
camp life. 

Census Bureau statistics for the entire 
country (1930) indicate that an average 
of four persons out of 100 cannot write. 


Luxury Loaf—Bread which sells for 
20 or 25 cents per loaf is riding the tides 
of popularity this Spring; and large 
bakeries wonder restlessly whether they 
ought to bring out something similar 
or stick to their investment in ten cent 
loaves. 

The luxury loaves are a product of 
small, local bakeries. They began as 
health breads, one of the best known 
being that of a woman named Margaret 
Rudkin, who first sold it from her home 
in Connecticut eight years ago. Called 
Pepperidge Farms Bread, it now has 
distribution through the Northeastern 
States. Selling a similar loaf for a 
nickel less is Frank G. Shattuck Com- 
pany, whose Schrafft’s chain intro- 
duced it February 29 and expanded 
sales rapidly. 

Cause for the increase of these luxury 
loaves, aside from their distinctive 
flavor (honey for sweetening, butter 
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FOR STEAM ECONOMY 


PAIRED WITH THE 





Your car, home and office all bear evidence of this “plastic age” with products and 
parts that range from steering wheels and saw handles to fish lures and fountain 
pens...all of which are today fashioned from this fascinating material. And the 
“grand-daddy” of this spectacular trend is the Celluloid Corporation, recognized 
leader of the plastic parade. 

As usual, wherever progressive policies of manufacturing and merchandising 
prevail, it’s natural to find progressive standards of selection applied to everything 
else from raw materials to steam generating equipment. In this respect, the 
Celluloid Corporation is no exception, Since the early days of the plastic revolu- 
tion, the manufacturers of “Lumarith” have relied on C-E Steam Generating 
Equipment. 1937 saw the installation of two C-E units each with a capacity of 
55,000 Ib of steam per hr. 

Expanding to meet increased demand for plastics, Celluloid Corporation is ac- 
quiring additional steam generating equipment in 1940. Again the choice is C-E 
a VU Steam Generator with a capacity of 60,000 Ib of steam per hr, the last word 
in advanced design and economical steam production. 

So it goes through the “Who’s Who” of American industry. You'll find C-E 
“paired with the leaders” as progressive management turns for its steam generat- 
ing equipment to where it finds progressive standards of design and construction. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


a 


ALSO SUPERHEATERS, 


C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEI 


SYSTEMS AND STORKERS; EFCONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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SS NEWS 





OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
WINS IN ACID TEST 





Potential Sales Offset Discouraging Statement 
in Weighing Credit Worth 


UT yourself in the shoes of the 

President and principal stock- 
holder of the Phoenix Company,* 
organized after the purchase of a 
bankrupt property appraised at 
around $275,000. Urgently in need 
of working capital, his first financial 
statement showed quick assets of 
only $42,000, including an esti- 
mated inventory of $35,000. Actual 
liabilities were about $50,000. 


Given that picture, and no record of 
earnings, where would you go to 
attempt any borrowing, or perman- 
ent financing? Or, if you were a 
banker, how far could this applica- 
tion get with you? 


Here’s what actually happened. This 
company made inquiry regarding 


our Open Account Financing Serv- 
ice. We examined their statement, 
considered the character of manage- 
ment and the potential sales and 
earning capacity of the business. On 
this evidence, we promptly agreed 
to accept receivables for immediate 
discount, and the company’s finan- 
cing ceased to be a problem. 


S. (FIVE YEARS LATER) — 
This concern is doing a business 
of about $800,000 a year. The last 
available statement shows quick 
assets of $208,000 over current 
liabilities of $119,000. Fixed assets 
are now carried, after depreciation, 
at $360,000, against which there is 
a mortgage of only $30,000. Open 
Account Financing carried the com- 
pany through this period of growth. 


* * * * 


Though we serve many clients who require millions of dollars annually, we 
cite this record as a striking example of the ability of OPEN ACCOUNT 
FINANCING to succeed, where conventional methods might not even have 
been available. Investigate its possibilities for your business. Is your capital 
tied up in inventory? Investigate our Inventory Finance Plan. Write for 
“COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING.” Address, Department “SDR.” 


*4 fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’”’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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for shortening) is the use of a flour 
which formerly could be milled only 
in small quantities. It contains the 
whole wheat, including the vitamin- 
packed wheat embryo. Until the past 
year, only old-time, small-production 
grist mills could crack this wheat germ 
into flour. Under high-speed rollers 
it turned soft, oily, later rancid. 

Today Morris Mills, Inc., Morris, 
Illinois, licenses millers to use a process 
for keeping their high-speed milling 
rollers cool, keeping the wheat germ 
brittle, crackable. 

But wheat germ bread isn’t the only 
development to interest bakers. There’s 
also Salt Rising Bread, said to be easier 
to digest than regular white bread, 
capable of being cut thin as lace, 
and possessing a slight cheese flavor. 
Thanks to a new ferment discovered 
by H. A. Kohman, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Salt Rising 
Bread can be made in large quantities, 
something not previously practical. 

Actually, books could be written 
about different flavors of bread. In 
New Jersey Fischer Baking Company 
sells Zyvo, made from spinach flour. 
In Massachusetts, Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., offer Finnish style bread, dividing 
profits with the Finnish Relief Fund. 
Each nation has its own recipes, from 
China, which eats bread that is half 
pitch tree wood, to Lapland, whose 
Paltbrod is mixed with reindeer blood 
instead of milk or water. 


Read on the Run—Non-rusting and 
strong enough to land marlin, tuna, 
or shark, a fishhook of “Z” metal, an 
alloy having g8 per cent nickel, is 
being manufactured by the Shoe Form 
Company, Auburn, New York... 
Public speakers can get seven outline 
talks for National Foreign Trade 
Week, May 18 to May 24, from the 
Foreign Commerce Department, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. The outlines contain facts, sta- 
tistics, and appropriate quotations. . . . 
Eat six meals instead of three and 
you'll grow slim without hunger, ac- 
cording to a Boston MD at a convention 
of the American College of Physicians. 
Idea is that you still live on a three- 
meal reducing diet but eat six half- 
meals and fool your stomach.... 
Advertising trick for attention: Blue 
Swan Mills “bleeds” a one column ad. 


DUN’S BEVIEW 


























DEVELOPMENTS 
IN ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from page 20) 


property is not now worth replacing. 

Inventories of plant and equipment 
and the estimates of the replacement 
costs thereof have important and varied 
uses in corporation practice, but em- 
ployment as a basis for readjustment of 
capital assets in the balance sheet is not 
one of them. As may be said, too, of 
accounts in general, their great useful- 
ness should be recognized, but it is 
wholly mischievous that the usefulness 
should be exaggerated or the limitations 
on the significance of the information 
be ignored. 

Chairman Frank has commended to 
accountants the classic statement of 
Holmes: “The life of the law has not 


been logic; it has been experience.” | 








Cardozo, in The Nature of the Judicial | 


Process, concurred: 

“The common law does not work 
from pre-established truths of universal 
and inflexible validity to conclusions 
derived from them deductively. Its 
method is inductive, and it draws its 
generalizations from particulars.” 


Three Forces 

Cardozo not only distrusted generali- 
zations but also recognized that some 
of them may conflict with others having 
equal validity. He goes on to discuss 
three great directive forces of our law: 
Logic or philosophy, history, and cus- 
tom, and concludes: “Finally, when 
the social needs demand one settlement 
rather than another, there are times 
when we must bend symmetry, ignore 
history, and sacrifice custom in the pur- 
suit of other and larger ends.” We face 
the same problems in accounting; we 
should try to solve them in the same 
spirit. 





I am convinced that the case for | 
carrying fixed assets of corporations in | 
general on the basis of historical cost, | 


less depreciation, is well established, 
and that no more satisfactory alterna- 
tive has yet been put forward. This 
conclusion will be reached whether the 
question be approached by the method 
of philosophy, the method of history, 
or the method of sociology. 

In practice, the application of the 
method is sometimes defective, and 
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A VICE-PRESIDENT TALKS ABOUT ROUTING 


% FROM AN INVENTORY 
OF 50,000 ITEMS 





TEMATIZING INVENTORIES TO PRODUCE GREATER Prorits the complete story of the 

Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Safe-Kardex stock record will be of inestimable value. 
Ten proven principles of profitable inventory control followed by this large wholesale 

house are: 

Know the minimum quantity 
economical to maintain—know 
when ordering point is reached 
—know what items are on 
order—know all seasonal items 
—know instantly when items 
are out of stock—know what 
items are overstocked—know 
actual monthly consumption— 
know the turnover—know the 
profitable turnover—know your 
inventory. 

Following these precepts is pos- 
sible, without additional overhead, 
through a Kardex Inventory Con- 
trol System. 


T: OTHER VicE-PRESIDENTS, TREASURERS AND COMPTROLLERS INTERESTED IN Sys- 































GET IN TOUCH TODAY 

To route the “Lazy 
Dollars” from your in- 
ventory get in touch with 
your nearest Remington 
Rand office. See how to 
cut costs and how to give 
day and night fire protec- 
tion to your inventory. 







Signals over the JAN. to Progressive sig- Here supply on 


scale quickly show nals over num- hand is shown by 
whether current disbursements bers show weeks’ = months. 
have been made. supply on hand. 
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IN DELUXE TRAVEL TO 


california 


u 


Chief 


@ Dedicated entirely to first-class 
travel, these two extra-fare Santa Fe 
streamliners provide the utmost in train 
beauty, comfort and speed, and Fred 
Harvey cuisine, for journeys to and 


from California. 


The Super Chief, departing from 


Chicago on Tuesday and Saturday 
evenings, is the only all-Pullman 
streamliner on a 39%4-hour schedule 
to Los Angeles @ The Chief is the 
hours-fastest daily all-Pullman train 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
and the only daily streamliner be- 
tween these points. 

@ It will be wise to make reservations 
early on these two magnificent trains. 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M.,Santa Fe System Lines 


1323 Railway Exchange, Chicago 














special cases occasionally arise in which 
a departure from the method may be 
warranted, but improvement is to be 
sought in dealing with these minor 
phases of the problem rather than in 
attempting to make any change in the 
basic concept. We all know of cases 
in which historical cost is measured by 
the par value of stock issued, although 





that stock is not now and _ perhaps 
never was either worth or selling for 
the par value. The remedy is not to 
abandon the use of historical cost, but 
to encourage and perhaps in some cases 
force a readjustment of both par values 
and carrying figures for property to 
bring both into closer relation with 
reality. 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


CONTRIBUTORS . . 


EORGE O. MAY, who discusses 

this month the “last-in, first-out” 
method of inventory valuation and re- 
lated accounting developments (pages 
17-20) has been a partner in Price, 
Waterhouse & Company since igor. 
Further, within his profession, he is 
chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
counting Procedure of the American 
Institute of Accountants. Farther 
afield, he is also a director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
the American Statistical Association, 
and Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 


PackaceE designing as a business in 
itself and Arthur S. Allen as a package 
designer have pretty much grown up 
with each other. For some 30 years of 
his business life (with four years out, 
beginning at age 27, to study at Har- 
vard) Mr. Allen worked for ink com- 
panies. Helping container-making cus- 
tomers with their packages was only 
part of a busy job, though one customer 
he helped more than 25 years ago has 
kept his package the same ever since. 

As time passed, designing and re- 
designing packages took up more and 
more of his time; eventually all of it, 
when he set up his own company six 
or seven years ago. 

Mr. Allen was for three years presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 


Graphic Arts and for eleven the chair- 
man of its committee on color stand- 


ardization. 


Tus is farewell to the series of busi- 


ness trend reports (pages 5-16), under- 


taken at half-yearly intervals since the 


beginning of 1938. When they were 


begun business men were sharply 


aware that sudden changes in sales and 
inventory levels, and changes in their 
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. COMING IN FUTURE ISSUES 


relationships one to the other, might 
have painful consequences; they were 
equally aware that there was a dearth 
of comprehensive data on those impor- 
tant current trends. 





PACH BROS., N. ¥. 


GEORGE O. MAY 


The need for statistical buoys, light- 
ships, and channel markers is still as 
urgent, but a number of other respon- 
sible agencies are now busy setting 
them out in business waters. 'There 
are, for example, the United States 
Department of Commerce, and the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The National City Bank continues to 
expand its tabulation of inventory 
trends among listed corporations. 

There is ample evidence that the 
Survey of Business Trends has served 
its purpose as a pioneering endeavor. 
Whatever merits the survey may have 
had, the companies who have contrib- 
uted their figures to it should rightly 
regard as a reflection of their own far- 
sightedness and co-operation. 

Under the general supervision of 
Willard L. Thorp, the survey has been 


directed by Walter Mitchell, Jr.; in 


charge of editing and tabulating ques- 


DUNN'S» BEV PEW 








tionnaire returns was Fernley G. Faw- 
cett. 

/ In a statistical undertaking like the 
Dun & BrapstREET survey a prime 
problem is to estimate accurately the 
trends in industries where the expe- 
rience of the large companies may have 
differed from that of the smaller ones. 
One industry, for example, may con- 
sist of only two concerns with sales of 
more than $10,000,000 and several hun- 
dred concerns each with sales of only 
a fraction of that amount. If the two 
giants have made available their fig- 
ures, but only a hundred of the pygmies 
have reported, simple addition cannot 
help distorting the actual picture. 

In each industry and trade, to correct 
for this distortion, the relative impor- 
tance of six and, in some cases, seven 
sizes of concern, ranging from large to 
small, was computed from Census and 
Treasury figures. Each participating 
concern was placed in its proper size 
group; the trends of sales and inven- 
tories were computed for each group 





(‘Indiana 


Waar every manufacturer 
needs is quick, economical access, 
in the largest possible degree, to his 
markets and materials —not to one 
alone — but to both. 

The facts presented herewith prove 
that Indiana, because of its central 
location, meets these two vital needs 
in remarkable degree. Where else can 
you get as much of both? 

Figure it for yourself. Consider 
everything you need, and weigh seri- 
ously what Indiana offers for your 
greatest profit and happiness. 

The Great Circle, and all that it 
offers, is one thing. But, also, here in 
Indiana itself are many advantages 
that will appeal to you. Here you 
have the balance that brings profits in 








business, and happy living, too. 

Here you will find no state debt, 
and the lowest relative local debt in 
the nation; unusually favorable taxes; 
peaceful labor; freedom from the dis- 
advantages of congested population 
areas; fine roads; unexcelled transpor- 


This Great Circle includes or touches 36 
of the nation’s 48 states. These states represent a 
very high percentage of the country’s markets 
and materials—all quickly reached from Indiana: 


separately; and each group’s experience 
was given its proper weight in the esti- 
mate of trends for the industry. 

oF. 
Markets ‘7? %5)'> 
Population............... 90% 


. (% of the U.S. 
Materials *”%,::1) 
Value of Mfd. Products... .91% 


tation; and likewise the cultural and _ Pers’ Income Tax Returns.86% | Mineral Products......... 7% 
educational advantages you naturally ey Families... rd pe Products........... rt 
want for your family and employees. passenger Cars... 84% Coal................... 94% 
© A request on your letterhead will bring you Commercial Cars......... 83% Manufactured Gas........ 95% 
our Industrial Data Booklet, with facts you Retail Sales.............. | a ere 8% 
need to know about Indiana. Write for it. Bank Assets............. 90% Electrical Horsepower... . 82% 
DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY Bank Savings Deposits....88% Petroleum Industry....... 83% 
228 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. | Number of Telephones....867% | Wheat Production........ 81% 
J. H. Albershardt, Director Effective Buying Income. . .87% Corn Production.......... 99%, 














| 20,283 PRESIDENTS 
| 


| There are 20,283 company presidents reached by Dun’s Review 
} each month. A name-by-name analysis—below—shows that they 
A similar procedure was followed to | | 


ARTHUR S. ALLEN 


are the heads of the active companies throughout industry and 
business. } 
| 








give each industry no Jess and no more | 
than its proper influence in establishing Totals | 
the trend for manu acturing asa whole. Manofacturing Peed sey Atcha eater ee rs Sia he oe 2 12,317 
The same two-step method was used MS ok icrciy ee 55430 \ 
in deriving the wholesale and retail Banking, Insurance, Financial 1,448 
estimates, but was $I | na el en en nae oe | 
sheKog k WAS BO possible with All Other (retail, transportation, etc.)............. .... 1,088 ] 
estimates for the construction and ser- ‘ | 
vice fields. Total Q 

Results of this type Ge benevolent. | if © =. en ee iis 


manipulation contrast strikingly with 
regimentation of all data on an adding 
machine without regard to relative im- surers; 2,377 Secretaries; distributed approximately as above 


portance. For instance, a tabulation (complete breakdown available.) Average total edition: 53,153, 


published some time ago, with laudable 


promptness, compared the 1938 and 


In addition, there are 1,849 Owners, Partners, and Proprietors; 
124 Chairmen of the Board; 1,904 Vice-presidents; 2,075 Trea- 
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LMS 
The Analysis and 
Control of 
DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS 
By J. Brooks Heckert, C.P.A. 


ERE at last: the twin tools of modern man- 
agement—analysis and control—applied to 
show you what to do, where to act, to get sales 
costs down and keep them down. 
Ready for use—a definite plan of attack covering 
the actual steps required—how to analyze your 
sales situation and find out where troubles are; how to set 


up controls by which to check results, hold to standards, 
and direct sales efforts for greatest profit. 


What the Problems Are; Tested Methods and Procedures 
ANALYSIS—by_ Territories, Commodities, Methods of 
Sale; by Customers, Size of Orders, Operating Divisions, 
etc. Distribution Cost Standards and Control. 
CONTROL of Expense—Direct Selling, Advertising, Trans- 
portation, Warehousing and Handling, Credit and Collec- 
tion, Financial. 

The Distribution Cost Budget. Accounting $5.00 
Methods. Reports. Government Regulation; 

Price Differentials. 420 pages, 83 forms. 
Practical for the president and the con- 
troller—who must organize this whole 
vital problem. Practical for the sales 
manager—how to use data the accountant 
can get him. Practical for the account- 
ant—how to produce data these execu- 
tives need. 

ORDER NOW from Dept. 389. En- 
close check tor price and we'll pay 
delivery. Five-day approval privilege 
—money back if not satisfied. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street PUBLISHERS New York, N.Y. 














Where Else Can You Buy 
LETTE a 4 EA D 5 Like this 
ron 48 $1194 Thousand { 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead 
and let us quote our MASS PRODUCTION 
price for QUALITY work on any quantity in 
which you buy. Our Letterhead Clinic will 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wis! 






and submit sketches absolutely free and with- 
out obligation, together with our quotation 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


Dept. 75 
4311 Diversey Ave. Chicago, III. 








1939 sales of several hundred manufac- 


turers. The results were not definitely 
declared to be typical of all manufac- 
turing, but newspaper reporters made 
that assumption in the absence of a 


sales 





specific warning; and the figures 
up 12!4 per cent—were widely pub- 
lished. Yet the Dun & BrapstrEET esti- 
mate of 17 per cent is nearly half again 
as hopeful. 

Investigation of the former survey 
revealed that 20 per cent of its melting 
pot consisted of large petroleum re- 
finers whose sales had increased hardly 
at all; 1937 Census of Manufactures 
data suggests that the industry’s proper 
weight in the manufacturing total 
should have been about 4 per cent. 
Conversely, there were included no 
data from the automobile industry, 
whose sales in 1939 recorded one of the 
most spectacular advances. 


Special Check 


The figures in the Dun & BrapstTREET 
survey have this year been subjected to 
a special test. With independent per- 
centage trends for compasses, both sales 
and inventory estimates have now been 
“flying blind” for four years since leav- 
ing the latest available Census base 
(manufacturing is an exception, with 
the latest Census in 1937). 

If peculiarities in the survey sample 
have upset one or the other of these 
compasses, the courses which the trends 
have navigated may have veered 
progressively away from or toward 
each other. The error would not be 
discernible or of practical significance 
in a one or two-year jump, but after 
four years it is worthwhile to cross- 
check the “compasses.” For instance, 
if several years’ experience has estab- 
lished in a given trade that sales are 
commonly about three times the dollar 
value of inventory, a failure of pro- 
jected sales and inventory figures to 
fall somewhere near this relationship is 


the signal for a special investigation. 


About one trade or industry out of 
every ten covered by the survey re- 
quired some correction in the dollar 
value base figures, but in no case do 
these corrections affect the latest year’s 
trends. 

For those who wish it there is avail- 
able on request a table showing trade- 
by-trade the size of the sample and the 
proportions of concerns whose trends 
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I Revived 19 “Dead” 
Accounts. .and Got 7 
New Ones 
with 
Imprinted 
Autopoinis 




















Gift Autopoints build goodwill for 
me and my advertising stays in a 
prospect’s hand where he sees it 
month after month. My prospects 
use their Autopoints constantly— 
lead can’t wobble, twist, fall out or 
break easily because the tip grips 
the lead near the writing point. 

® Write for the new ‘‘37 Plans”’ book 
—shows how thousands of firms build 
sales and goodwill with Autopoints. 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept. D-5 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
e 






THE I BETTER PENCIL | 


PoHOTOSTAT B 
Reproductions c 


Flawless photostat reproductions, 8c letter size. 
Prices on other sizes equally amazing. .. . 
years’ experience. . . . Exacting attention to mail 
orders. . . . See for yourself! 

MATHIAS & CARR, Inc. 
165 B’way or 1 E. 42d, N.Y.C. Tel. CO 7-4836 




















Which Phone Problem 
is Yours? 


Safeguarding privacy [] Phone Talk Annoyance [1] 
Factory phone hearing 
A PHONE SILENCER SOLVES THEM 
Also used on dictating machines [) 
Write me for ‘‘Survey D” 


H. C. TUTTLE, President 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 43 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. 


LOUK VE 
feCOLORFUL 


é OvER Wood 
OR CONCRETE 









Easily Applied with Mop . . . Wears Like Iron 


Quickly applied by a janitor or porter with ordinary roof 
brush or mop, COLORFLEX becomes an integral part of 
either wood or concrete floors. Second coat provides a 
remarkably durable, smooth, enamel-like surface. Need 
for painting is eliminated. Over wood, COLORFLEX 
prevents splintcring and wear. Over concrete, it prevents 
dusting. Dries in 4 hours. Won't skin off, check, crack, 
craze. Available in warm, harmonious Battle-Ship Gray 
Fmerald Green—Linoleum Brown—Tile Red. Used indoors 
or out, 

Write on business letterhead for complete COLORFLEX 
information ... details of FREE TRIAL OFFER. No 
obligation. 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 3363 Manning >t. 
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followed those of their especial line of | 

business. Q Uj ¢ e 0 {| e y 
THoucH a shortage of skilled work- | 

ers is especially evident just now in d Inventor 

the aircraft and machine tool indus- and own ( 


tries, the problem is, in varying degrees 
of acuteness, general to all industry. 


In an article next month, William F. —eall in your Douglas- 
Patterson, Chief of Apprenticeship of 






the Division of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
will trace the shortage to its source— | 
industrial apprenticeship policies. 


As PUBLISHED each month in Dun’s 
Review, the Regional Trade Barom- 
eters (pages 34-39) have already been 
corrected for seasonal variation. Next 
month Dr, L. D. H. Weld, who regu- 
larly contributes the figures, will make 
available the seasonal corrections for 
each region, data which should en- 


hance further the Barometers’ useful- . ; , , 
. @ How Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian 
Find Out pn: 


ness to business men, whose own sales brings Se your inventory 





figures typically are not adjusted for 


seasonal divagations. | @ How your inventory is converted into gilt-edged collateral 


(via Warehouse Receipts). 

IN ANOTHER article next month Ed- @ How readily your bank grants loans based on Field Ware- 
win B. George will discuss three aspects housing by Douglas-Guardian. 
of price control by government: the | @ The favorable terms of this modern inventory financing. 


yprnal eegpnction sien Ree seaegen e The experiences of others in the use of Field Warehousing 
in the last decade, further possible con- by Douglas-Guardian 


trols still in the offing, and weaknesses 


which have developed in the theory 


and practice of governmental price ¥ * 
cing nnn Field (AWa rehousing 
DUN’S REVIEW | by Douglas—Guardian 


290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. | “Over 17 Yea rs of Experience” 


parse pap $4 p Rae Pe three years; | Douglas-Guardian has service headquarters in 15 lead- 
35 cents a ¢ fe side ae 3 ay a : ene ° . 

; Pe, eee rene wee ing cities. A competent representative will gladly call 
if you’ll let us know you are interested. 





Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Ray- 
mond Brennan, Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., A. M. Sullivan, Associate Editors; 
J. A. D’Andrea, Statistician; Clarence Switzer, 
Art Director; H. C. Daych, Advertising Manager. 


Mail Coupon (or Clip as Reminder) 


—for copy of our FREE Booklet, “Financing the Mod- 

ern Way,” or to let us know you are interested in e 
getting further information on what Field Ware- A 
housing and Douglas-Guardian service can do 7 ee 


Dun’s Review goes to each company using the 
services of Dun & BRADSTREET, INC. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 








the magazine for executives, branches, and so on for you in solving your problem of financin SF 

t Sy S, s x - 4°04 
at special rates. . . . Published monthly. May, y ey . A 
1940, Vol. 48, No. 2145. . . . The contents of ——- 3 
this magazine are indexed in the Industrial Arts DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. P ee ¥° f 
Index. . . . Member C.C.A. . . . Copyright 1940, | : : " : , Ko ef 
Dun & BrapstreET, INc. | Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service y Fe! 

‘ 6 LS o 

More detailed breakdowns of those statistical data 100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. fp se we ee oS 
originally compiled by the publishers—business 118 North Front St., New Orleans, La. AAs ye “st 
failures, bank clearings, building permits, and | New York, N.Y., Rochester, N.Y., Easton, Md., Cleveland, Ohio, A Bn — of ff SRR. 
price indexes which are summarized and inter- Portland, Ore., Tampa, Fla., Dallas, Tex., | Memphis, Tenn., 4 Ke ey e VS Fo fg 
preted each month in Dun’s Review (see pages Springfield, Mo., Les Angeles, Col., Sen frencioes, Cah, aw, <  S “ evo oe 
21-24, 40)—are published monthly in Dun’s ini Ce Cincinnati, Ohio. re a ay Os 
StatisticaL Review, tables only, no text, $1 a nee , Fa & ey 38 RAS ae 
year; $2 outside the United States. e ee ne 
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: oi 
KAUFMANN-FABRY, FROM F, A, RUSSO, INC 


HEAT AND LIGHT 


Ss VE DECIDED not to discuss war 
or politics with anyone,” he told me. “Lots of people 
want to tell me what they think, but they all seem to 
be so sure of their position that there really isn’t any- 
thing to discuss. They get mad if I disagree at all. 
They don’t really want to find out what I think unless 
I agree with them.” 

Good discussion depends on two condi- 
tions—opinions not finally and emphatically fixed, 


and a real interest in the other person’s point of view. 
Many people talk solely for the purpose of winning 
converts to their own inflexible beliefs. 

Can one ever be absolutely certain about 
social and political matters? There is usually some- 
thing to be said on the other side. The inquiring — 
mind doesn’t get emotional, but says, “Here is my 
opportunity to find out how an intelligent person can 
take a view different from mine.” 
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